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Grain lands lost as the desert sweeps in 
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By Mark Newham 

Special to The Star 

OURSI. Burkina Fapo — Oural is 
not a desert town — yet. But it 
soon will be unless urgent action 
ia taken to stem the tide of aand 
relentlessly sweeping down from 
the Sahara over this remote nor- 
thern outpost oi Burkina Faso. 

Already vivid ochre-coloured 
dunes have swamped vast areas 
of fertile pasture which, until the 
early 1960s, supported extensive 
cattle herds and gave the farmers 
of Oursi twice as much grain each 
year aa the town needed. Oursi 
once was a granary of the Sahel, 
the fragile strip of transition zone 
between the Sahara and the Afri- 
can savannah, but now It Is a net 
grain importer. To compound the 
problems, the dunes have blocked 
the Inlets to Oursl's lake. 

Today all that Is left of what was 
once a permanent 8 km long res- 
ervoir where a fishing Industry 
once thrived Is a muddy strip 
where goats and donkeys paw the 
ground In a futile search for the 
water the town once took for 
granted. 

This Is the tragedy of the creep- 
ing desertification overtaking the 
Sahel at a rate estimated at be- 
tween 18-40 km a year. Eiders in 
Oursi, a town of 8,000 people, 
blame climatic change. Govern- 
ment officials say this is only par- 
tly the cause. They note that 
research has shown that desertifi- 
cation In the Sahei is caused pri- 
marily by booming populations 
overgrazing, over-cultivating and 
deforesting the land. 

Soil erosion ensues, and aa It Is 
blown or washed away, the 
chance of vegetation regenerating 
fades; gradually the desert takes 
hold. A reafforestation programme 
on a massive scale in the region Is 
needed, but putting theory into 
practice Is proving no simple taBk. 

To begin with, the governments 
and research organizations In- 
volved have to understand fully 
the nature and extent of the prob- 
lem. Frpm conversations with 
these organizations. It is clear 
they are etltt years away from their 
goal of unravelling Its complexity. 

Not only are reliable figures on 


By Leyla Alyanak 

Special lo The Star 

GLAND, Switzerland — Over- en- 
thusiastic tourists are threatening 
the continued survival of one of 
the world's rarest animals, accord- 
ing to wildlife experts. To most 
tourists, getting close to a rare 
species Is the highlight of a game- 
viewing holiday. But to the addax, 
an endangered antelope which 
lives In the Tenere desert near the 
Air Mountains of northern Niger, 
close encounters of the human 
kind can kill. 

Only a few dozens of the ante- 
lope remain In the region and new 
efforts are being urged to ensure 
their survival. "The addax Is a shy 
animal,” said Dr Hartmut Junglus. 
a conservation expert with the 
Swiss -based World Wildlife Fund 
International. 'Tourists try to track 
them down and approach them by 
car. This often leads to a lengthy 
chase In wide open areas where 
animals have no chance to 
escape. 

"The tourists take their photos 
and fust drive away, unaware that 
their behaviour might have contri- 
buted to the death of one of the 
world's rarest species. “What they 
don't realize is that they're in a 
desert, where water is almost 
non-existent and food Is scarce. 
Animals survive due to very spe- 
cial adaptation and are on a very 
tight energy budget. 

"Long chases lead to exhaus- 
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Jordan Sports Federation 
for the Handicapped 


‘Cowboy* woodcutters remain in business 


the rate of desertification of the 
Sahel not available, neither are 
data on how fast the region is los- 
ing its natural vegetation. Even 
Cllss — the French Acronym for 
the Permanent Interstate Commit- 
tee on Drought Control In the 
Sahel, a grouping of nine countries 
stretching the length of the Sahel 
from Cape Verde in the west to 
Chad in the east — has yet to 
piece the complete jigsaw toge- 
ther. 

According to Burkina Faso’s 
Cllss co-ordinator, Andrd Roch- 
Compaore, the organization does 
not have the resources to set up 
the necessary monitoring stations 
to track the southward spread of 
the desert. 

"We have to rely on sporadic 
reports from the affected regions, 
but even these only represent part 
of the problem since the process 
of desertification also starts from 
within the Sahel," he said. "It is 
not Just the Sahara’s fringe ex- 
pansion that we have to take Into 
account.” 

The United Nations Fopd and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
has produoed some figures on the 
problem, but even these are re- 
garded only aa guidelines by Cllss. 
In the case of Niger and Burkina 
Faso, both Cllss members, the Fao 
estimates each country lost about 
60,000 hectares of natural vege- 
tation yearly between 1980 and 
1986. while in 1986 Burkina Faso 


had 22,000 ha of reafforestation 
projects underway and Niger had 
14.000 ha/ 

In Niger, most of the replanting 
Is being carried out within 100 
km of the capial. Niamey, but as 
fuelwood plantations to teed the 
city's insatiable and growing de- 
mand for firewood, not as a green 
barrier against the Sahara's 
southward spread. Furthermore, 
the species being planted, the 


Desert on the doorstep 

programme and the West German 
-government will cover 15 areas In 
three of the country’s most 
threatened regions. The project 
will incorporate the planting of 

400-hectare areas of naturally- 
occuring tree species, and com- 
prehensive programmes to demar- 
cate specific areas for cropping, 
grazing and urban development, 
and to sensitlsize the propulation 
to the dangers of overstepping the 
supportive capabilities of the land. 


Overgrazing, over-cultivation and deforestation are 
blamed for the encroachment of the Sahara desert 
Into the fertile but fragile Sahel region. Experts say 
reafforestation Is the answer — but that’s easier said 
than done. 


fast-growing eucalyptus in moat 
cases, Is regarded by forestry ex- 
perts as largely detrimental to the 
ffagile soils of the region. 

Eucalyptus returns to the soli 
little of the nutrients It uses In Its 
growth, and after a few seasons 
of harvesting, the soil can be left 
more barren than It was before 
planting. In neighbouring Burkina 
Faso, tne country's environmental 
advisors at least have recognized 
the problem, largely through 
biller experience with a failed 
2, 000-hectare eucalyptus exper- 
iment near Oursi. • 

A new reafforestation project 
financed by the UN Development 


The Ouagandougou government 
also has introduced a state-run 
wood supply agency in an effort to 
outlaw ‘ cowboy” woodcutters. 
But It's not Just Indiscriminate 
tree-felling that Is worrying the au- 
thorities. Farmers are pushing 
steadily further toward the ex- 


treme limits of the Sahel's poten- 
tially fertile land in an effort to 
feed themselves. 


Environmentalists aay this prac- 
tice also must stop. But one orga- 
nization now experimenting on a 
500-hectare research farm in 
Niger believes it has the answer. 
The international Crops Research 
institute for the Seml-Arld Tropics 
(ICRISAT) says lack of soli fertility, 


Close encounters that kill 
best desert -adapted animal 


tion and over-heating of the ani- 
mal, and their reserve of water Is 
overspent. The animal can die 
within a few hours or days of the 
tourists' departure." 

According to Junglus, some 
tourists are known to take Joyrides 


and chase animals simply for ex- 
citement. "Our people in the field 
have seen the tire tracks circling 
stampeding hoofprlnts,” he said. 
Every year, hundreds of tourists 
arrive in Niger, booking trips Into 
the desert with local tour compa- 
nies. Guides accompany them, 
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Only few dozens of the antelop survive 


especially lack of ahosphst«s n 
greater obstacle to agrlculturl 
tne Sahel than lack of molsii’* i 


knowing people want to see wil- 
dlife and are ready to pay for It. 

Despite being the largest and 
best-adapted desert herbivore, 
the addax is a fragile animal. It 
needs water, which it gets from 
food plants or from occasional 
rainstorms which leave lakes and 
pools behind in the generally 
drounght-strlcken T6n6r6 region. 

The combination of drought, oc- 
casional poaching and the on- 
slaught of tourists Is making the 
survival of the addax increasingly 
uncertain, according to Junglus. 
Experts estimate that a maximum 
of 60 addax remain in the 
Alr-T6ner6 region, which covers 
approximately (70,000 aq km), an 
area nearly twice the size of Swit- 
zerland. 

"This is both a regional and an 
international problem," said Dr 
John Newby, who runs WWF 
projects In Niger. "On one hand, 
jocal tour guides should be trained 
in the basics of wildlife conserva- 
tion. These guides must now hold 
a license to take tourists through 
the reserve. Receiving and keep- 
ing this license could become 
contingent on conservation knowl- 


Even In the driest regions, cx 
yields could be doubled or ti^- 
farmers added phosphate ten:', 
ers, and farming efficiency »; 
be increased by 76 per cent »*' 
the use of simple mediate 
equipment and animal tract-/ 
ICRISAT was partly reeporctr 
for the “green revolution" Into 
but “the Sahel should not expect! 
similar miracle," according lo ft 
organization's executive direct) 
Ron Gibbons. 

India simply had better raw: 
css than tne Sahel; the Wn 
applied the suggested techno 
with great vigor; and the county 1 
scientific establishment 
great efforts to ensure ICRISMi. 
research data were widely dfr 
buted. 

The organization's findings ri 
come as some source of cow 
to the people of Ourel In the & 
ger-term. But in the meantc* 
their immediate concern cenhra 
on two Issues: where tomorwi 
food will come from, and vift 
house will be the next to be en- 
gulfed by the desert sands. 


Mark Newham la a M® 1 
baaed writer and bro 0 ocjj ; 
who recently travelled 
slvely through the Sahel regU" 1 , 


edge and observation of tha en- 
try's laws. ! 

“On the other hand, tourist^: 
fore they reach Nlger-m 0 * * 
made aware of the potent^ '• 
gars of chasing wild antojV 
decree protecting the areas 
mats already exists, butltnw 
enforced more strongly, h 0S< 
“More trained personnel 
needed, and people using 
such as tour guides. must A 
conscious of the harm mW - 
do. 


"I would go a step further. Jo- 
ists should be obliged to engj 
exit protected areas ' S p; • 
checkpoints, as Is JJJLij 
case in many other ' 

and reserves. They . 

register, and their whersa 
would be known." 

In spite of Increasing 

cation and land-use P r033 ^t 
natural resources of the A r 
tains remain rich , and c v a a h r ^ d or Sj| 
pared with the ® 8h0 wjsti ; 
haran zones of Afrtea- 
more, the Air is raP'^ ^ g^ ■. 

the last stronghold of . 

plants and wildlife frar ft na grei! 
rehabilitation of surround! 0 ^ 
can be undertaken. Un ^ a a ' 
servation awareness ‘ ^ 
raised quickly. ex P er i® ve r W, 
these benefits may nev 
reaped. .ft 
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UDD announces completion of housing projects 

quarter includes 


By Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Special lo The Star 

THE URBAN Development Depart- 
ment (UDD) Director -General Hi- 
sham Al Zagha announced Sun- 
day that citizens wishing to bene- 
fit from the UDD phase two hous- 
ing project in Ruseifeh, Marka and 
Urn Nuiarah can start enlisting as 
of Monday 24 August. 

Speaking at a press conference 
held at the department in Marka, 
Dr Al Zagha pointed out that the 
beneficiaries should be Jordanian 
citizens with low incomes, and re- 
sidents of the project's areas. 
They have to submit official do- 
cuments proving they do not have 
houses or lands of their own. 

He said that the UDD has com- 
pleted the first stage of its phase 
two project in Ruseifeh, and the 
housing units will be handed over 
to beneficiaries as of t October. 

Dr Al Zagha said that citizens 
wishing to benefit from this project 
should apply at the UDD offices in 
Marka. 
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UDD director speaking at the press conference 

The Director-General ex- Prince Hassan Quarter and the Um Nuarah will cost JD 

plained that the second UDD building of four new housing cen- 35,328. He added that the deve- 

project, the development of ires in Marka. Ruseifeh and lopment of the Prince Hassan 


June and was supplied with-'" 
necessary facilities. c, ‘ 

According to Dr Al ta. 

686 housing units In Martat" 
cated on an area of 245 o - . 
The units sizes range & 
150 to 200 square metreT 

Dr Al Zagha reviewed ■ 
Ruseifeh project which i; k 
carried out in two s> 
Ruseifeh 2A is located on vX 
of 192 dunum and includes' 
housing units with sizes iz-' 
from 150 to 200 square*.' 
4402 citizens will benefit Irc^ 
housing complex which 
provided with basic asmcsi 
public schools for both mjV 
female, and a health ceniie 

The 9 IB Ruseifeh 2Bfc.: 
units are situated on in ar-,- 
291 dunums and benefit 6J0C* 
tizens. It Includes male and ir. 
schools and social and voca 1 -* 
training centers. 

The fourth housing cen‘-»;- 1 : 
UDD's second project 
due to be completed in 1990 ii 
tuated in Um Nuarah on an?:. 
482 dunums. It consists ol f: 
housing units to cater Ip: 
housing needs of 3000 cfer 

Dr Al Zagha said that m 
which financed the JD 35.2 rr- 
project were included In theUOC 
working plan 1886-90. imJtf 
a JD 8.2 million grant tor 
government of Jordan to be sf . 
on Infrastructure.a JD 11.2^ 
loan from the Housing . 
10 million loan from the w 
Bank and JD 6.9 million 
from the SHle of 30 par cents'- 
total dunums of land. 

Altogether the five projej- 
offer 4,135 housing units toe 
Income families whose m«w 
comes do not exceed JD 
Al Zagha said that beo 
are not required to pay aw* 
25 per cent of their monlm 
come for their units so tra 
would not bear heavy Un- 
burdens. The UDD has a fjj 
arrangement with the [ 
Bank that allows benelx^J 
secure a long-term toanlg 
bank repayable over a PJ™ 
over 18 years. Thus WJJ 
pay a 10 per cent dMp* 
and the rest In instalments I 

Dr Al Zagha MMJJJjjg; 
partment had unJJJ^E 
Ity studies for a third 
to include areas not pKJJJy 

the 1986-1990 plan. ThteljJ, 

million scheme wW » 
manted during theUuD Pg, 
the period between^ 
requires deyetopjfl , 
throughout Jordan JAp* 
two housing compl^ ^J 
of Al Khazan In Aqaba on ** 
of 111 dunums. 

The numbefolhwsWg, 
be 560 to beneW 
well ee 380 howM*" ( r 
Ian In Amman 
dunums to benefit 3w 
families. 


King wins peace prize 

- ThP Executive Commitee of the 
Oaa Hammarskjold Academy has 

Sanimously decided to grant His 
rLipcitf Kina Hussein its 1987 
S n appreciation ol His Majes- 

Middle East peace efforts. 
Chairman ol the academy Dr 
Orban Drix. who arrived in Amman 
ust Sunday heading a delegation 
disentitle prize, said that the 
nomination of King Hussein as this 
year s man of peace was due to 
His Majesty's streneous efforts to 
achieve peace In the region. 

Prince Hassan warns 
against Israeli 
ambitions 

• His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan, in an Interview 
with Radio Monte Carlo broadcast 
last Saturday evening, called on 
ihe Arab countries especially 
those bordering the Red Sea area 
lo display further co-operation and 
co-ordination In undertaking the 
security responsibility of the area. 
He warned against Israel's ambi- 
tions to expand Its hegemony over 
ihe Red Sea area and stressed 
the necessity of a joint Arab action 
to resist such ambitions. 

Prince Hassan answered a 
number of questions on the Gulf 
conflict and the presence of 
superpower forces In the Gulf 
waters as well as Jordan's role In 
mediating between Damascus and 
Baghdad. 

PM Visits Syria 

• Prime Minister Zald Rlfal last 
Saturday headed to Damascus on 
a Bhort working visit during which 
he met with the Syrian President 
Hafez Al Assad and Prime Minis- 
ter Abdul Rauf Al Kasm. Talks dur- 
ing the visit focused on current 
Arab affairs, Jordanlan-Syrlan co- 
operation and other related Iss- 
ues. 

Islamic new year 
observed 


Events of the week 

By Moird Attlyh Mahmoud 



Jordan celebrates 
Queen’s birthday 

• Sunday, 23 August marked the 
birthday of Her Majsty Queen 
Noor. 

Her Majesty's efforts, which are 
always encouraged and supported 


by His Majesty King Hussein, 
have been directed towards deve- 
loping and enhancing life In Jor- 
dan. 

In order to give support and 
structure for the Queen's Invol- 
vement in various projects all over 
the Kingdom, the Noor Al-Hussein 
Foundation was established by a 


Royal Decree on 4 September, 
1905. 

The Foundations' success and 
achievements In the different 
fields of education, culture, social 
welfare, childcare, and women] a 
development reflect Her Majesty s 
continued attention to the needs 
of the society. 


Make Mw*** j' v : 
OLD PAH" i •' 
Best De '■ 


Scotch 


• Jordan last Tuesday Marked 
the Islamic New Year (Hl|ri). On 
this occasion, His Majesty KlnQ 
Hussein received congratulatory 
telegrams from senior government 
officials, dignitaries, and high 
ranking army officers. 

All government ministries and 
departments observed one-day 
holiday on the occasion. 

Prince Ra'ad visits 
hospital 

• , His HighnesB Prince 
Ra ad Ibn Zald, the chief chamber- 
lain of the Royal Court, and head 
of the Friends of the Eye Bank 
Society, Saturday visited the new 
eye care centre at the University 
of Jordan Hospital. Prince Ra’ad 
expressed his appreciation of the 
achievements of the hospital, and 
the role it plays In promoting medi- 
cal services In the Kingdom. 

Dr Abdul Salam Al-Majall, pre- 
sident of the university, who ac- 
companied the prince, said the un- 
ivenaity will do its utmost to sup- 
port and finance the establishment 
2* national scientific centre for 
opthalmology. 


cused on the need to reach a 
common Arab position toward iss- 
ues listed on the agenda of the 
emergency meeting. 

Information Minister In 
Tunis 

• Information Minister Moham- 
mad Al-Khatib Is currently in Tunis 
for a conference of Arab informa- 
tion ministers. Mr Khatib left Am- 
man on Tuesday at the head of a 
delegation grouping senior infor- 
mation officials. 

New Mosque Opened 

• Dr Abdul Aziz Al Khayyat, the 
minister of Awqaf and lalamic Af- 
fairs opened a new Mosque at Al 
Muhajlreen area last Monday. The 
opening, which was attended by 
Greater Amman Mayor Abdul 
Rao’f Al Rawabdeh, and a number 
of officials, coincided with the Min- 
istry's celebrations of the Islamic 
New Year (Hijrl). The Mosqu* 
which occupied an area of 1360 
square metres has a total cost of 
JD 75,000. 

Saudi appreciation 



Masrt meets Arab 
foreign ministers 

• Foreign Minister Taher Al Masrl 
n«id separate talks with a number 
Arab foreign ministers :who 
”® r ® attending the "emergency 
meeting of the Arab League Coun- 
In Tunis. . 

MasffB talks with the 1 foreign 
ministers of Stfudl Arablai'the Un- 
Arab Emirates, Kuwait, Tuni- 
301 Oman, 8yrla and Algeria fo- 


AMMAN (Petra) — Saudi Arabia 
deeply apreclates Klng Husseln s 
efforts to enhance Arab solidarity 
as well as Jordan s fulfilment of Its 
pan-Arab commitments. 

Saudi Arabia's ambassador to 
Jordan, Sheikh Mohammad Al- 
Fahd El-Elsa, conveyed that to .the 
Secretary General of the Foreign 
Ministry. Nablh El-Nimer, at a 
meeting at the ministry on Mon- 
day. 

At the meeting, the two men dis- 
cussed the situation in the Gulf re- 
gion In light of the Iranian threats 
which led to the holding ° f ® n 
' ergency meeting of the Arab Lee 
gue Council at foreign ministers 

level. 

Dr Khrals back home 

• Arab Physicians Union Secreta- 


ry-General Dr Hassan Khrals last 
Monday returned to Amman after 
participating In the meetings of the 
Union's General Secretariat. Dr 
KhraiB said that among the issues 
discussed in the meetings was the 
arrangements for the holding of 
the Fourth Arab Medicine Confer- 
ence In Cairo by the beglning of 
next year. 

Heart receplents 

• Three heart transplant patients 
left Queen Alia Heart Centre Mon- 
day after doctors told them they 
could lead normal lives. The three, 
two men and a woman, under- 
went operations last month. 

They raise to seven the number 
of people who have successfully 
undergone heart transplant opera- 
tions at Queen Alla's Centre. 

Sewage purification 

• The Water Authority and the 
Royal Scientific Society Sunday 
signed an agreement for oonduc - 
Ina a study on sewage water puri- 
fication particularly at At Samrah 
Station for Natural Purification 
which processaa an annual Z7 
million cubic metres of sewage 
water. 

Sources at the Water Authority 
pointed out that the J DJ 20,583 
agreement covers a period of two 
years. The agreement was signed 

by Engineer Mutaz Al Betoisi the 
deputy head of the Water Author- 
ity, and Dr Jawad Al Anan , chair- 
man of the Royal Scientific So- 
ciety. 


Corporation and the Labour Minis- 
try Undersecretary. 

ICO meets in Irbld 


• Meetings of the Tenth Adminis- 
trative Council of tha Islamic Capi- 


tals Organization are to start in h 
bid next Saturday The meelin 
discuss the organization s gener. 
secretariat s report on the organ 
zation's activities during the la* 
year and its future working plan 


Delegation visits 
Islamic Hospital 


• A delegation representing th 
Islamic Associations in Canad 
Saturday visited the Islamic H f 
spital in Amman. The delegate 
was received by the Islamic Ht 
spital Director-General Dr All Ht 
wamdeh who briefed the guest 
on the various activities ol th 
hospital. 


Jordan to participate 
In Exhibition 

• Jordon will oartlctoate In tl> 
Baghdad 24th Internationa 
Exhibition which Is to be open*, 
next November. The Jordanian en 
bassy's commercial adviser 
Baghdad, Mr Adnan Al Azab. sb 
that a number of new and dlsti* 
aulahed Jordanian products will t 
displayed at the exhibition whir 
carries tha moto "for the ravam 
Ing of Iraq's economic will. 


ARAMCO donatet 
$220,000 to UNRWA 

e Mr Jamal Sarayrah, repreaer. 
tative of ARAMCO In Jordan yes 
terday presented a cheque fc 
$220,000 to Mr E.J. Saaf, dlrectc 
of the United Nations Relief an 
Works Agency for Palestine Re 
fugees (UNRWA) in Jordan. TTy 
amount represents ARAMCO' 
contribution towards UNRWA' 
university scholarship and voca 
tlonal training programmes I. 
1987. ARAMCO contributes yearl 
to UNRWA for these programme: 
which benefit Palestine refuge* 
children. 
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Local replacement 

• Replacing foreign labourers 
with local workes in construoNon 
and trade sedors was the maln 
topic at a meeting held In the Min 
istry of Labour last Sunday. 
The meeting was attended by the 

Minister of u K, IH and A . Ha 
Development, Khalld At Haj 
Hassan, Chairman of Amman 
Chamber ol Commerce. Director 
General of the Vocational Training 
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Programmes help develop handicapped 


Sports federation takes 
forefront in improving 
self-image, confidence 


By Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Special to The Star 

"The HANDICAPPED ci- 
tizen has the same status as 
his compatriots. Full rights 
and services should be ex- 
tended to this group of peo- 
ple because they genuinely 
constitute an Integral part of 
our society. They should not 
be viewed with pity or as 
people only craving for our 
charity; the society Is duty 
bound to provide for them. 
The handicapped population 
has Immense potentials and 
they should be helped to 
develop as belonging to one 
big family" — His Majesty 
King Hussein. 

His Majesty King Hussein, a 
long-time advocate of providing 
for the handicapped, thus ad- 
dressed the Jordanian people on 
the occasion of the international 
Year for the Handicapped. 

People must stop viewing the 
handicapped as second-class ci- 
tizens, said Colonel Yusif El Karml. 
secretary general of the Jordan 
Sports Federation for the Handi- 
capped (JSFH). “They are members 
of the society and should be inte- 
grated into It on an equal basis," 
he added. 

In order to assist them In deve- 
loping their abilities, and perform- 
ing their national dutleB, planners 
and decision-makers should keep 
the handicapped In mind and In- 
clude them In their future plans, 
the colonel said. 

Colonel El Karml Bald that work 
opportunities should be explored 
to suit their abilities, and that Ibwb 
should be endorsed for their 
protection. 

"We can't Ignore the fact that 
our society la not equipped to ac- 
commodate for the handicapped," 
ha said. Hospitals, hotels, parking 
lots, tranportatlon, Just to mention 
a few, are not furnished with facili- 
ties to simplify life for the handi- 
capped, he added. 


Nevertheless, there Is another 
more positive side to the lives of 
the handicapped. Individuals have 
proved their dexterity and deter- 
mination In challenging and com- 
bating their disabilities in various 
ways, such as education, crafts 
and arts, most Importantantly 
sports. 

Jordan Sports Federation for 
the Handicapped 

Apart from helping them to ac- 
quire basic skills necessary for 
daily living, sports help improve 
the physical, psychological and 
social abilities of handicapped 
individuals. They also encourage 
them to build up a better self- 
image and acquire self- 
confidence. In addition, sports give 
the handicapped person an oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on his or her 
"residual'' abilities, rather than on 
his or her disabilities. 

Prince Ra'd Ibn Zald, president 
of the JSFH said that sport iB con- 
sidered as a social element in 
opening horizons tor the handi- 
capped and attracting them to cen- 
tres and societies specialized in 
assisting them. Furthermore, 
sports play the role of integrating 1 
the handicapped Into the society 
in which he or she lives. 

Thus, the Jordan Sports Fed- 
eration for the Handicapped was 
founded (n December 1981, as a 
consequent of a recommendation 
by the Jordan Committee for the 
International Year of the Handi- 
capped. 

The JSFH was established on 
the basis of adopting recreation 
and sports programmes takii.j 
into consideration all types of dis- 
abilities, whloh will strive to contri- 
bute to the overall development of 
the handicapped community. 

The federation Is to provide 
equal opportunities for all handi- 
capped people to participate In 
various kinds of sports and re- 
creational gameB In accordance 
with the type or degree of their 
disabilities, Prince Ra'd said. 

The ' federation also serves as 
an information source, and publi- 





Adel Abu Kalbeln winner of gold medal in weightlifting 


shes materials to acquaint the pu- 
blic with the kind of work the 
handicapped can do if given the 
appropriate opportunities. The 
federation will communicate and 
exchange expertise with Arab 
'countries international clubs, fed- 
erations, and organizations which 
specialize In the field of sport9 for 
the handicapped. It Is also respon- 
sible for holding national sport 
games and championships, and It 
provides the approval for Jorda- 
nian teams to compete In Arab 
and International games. 

The Administrative Council of 
the JSFH has four representatives 
for each of the four groups of the 
handicapped — physical, mental, 
visual and auditory. 

Colonel El Karml said that the 
Sports Federation decleded to 
construct a new sports centre de- 
signed especially for the handi- 
oapped. Construction began in 
December 1984 on the site which 
rests within the grounds of the 
King Hussein Sports City, ad- 
jacent to the Faculty of Physical 
Education. He eaid that the centre 
which Is nearly finished, includes a 
clinic, lecture rooms, a cafeteria, 


offices, a conference room, store ^ 
rooms, utilities, and a 30x40 m 
Indoor sports hall. It additionally 

has male and female dormitories, 
a TV room, a dining hall, an annex 
to Include a workshop for 
wheelchair assembly and mainte- 
nance, a hall for physiotherapy 
and an outdoor playground spe- 
cially adapted for wheelchair 
sports. 

Colonel El Karml pointed out 
that the Federation would deal 
with all specialized centres and 
societies which are officially 
licensed by the Ministry oi Social 
Development. 

The federation organizes differ- 
ent types of sports. One area is 
track and field which includes 
wheelchair racing, slalom, shot 
put, discus and javelin. Other 
areas include tennis, basketball, 
hand ball, soccer, weightlifting, re- 
creational activities, archery and 
fencing (recently approved by the 
federation for development) and 
volleyball. 

Preparation and training are 
fundamental for achieving the ma- 
jor objectives of the Federation, 


maintained Colonel B Kr 
Year-round sports training isti 
provided for groups of 
disabilities because trainings' 
them the opportunities nnfti 
develop physical fitness, * 
hances their performance fc 
and encourages sportsman^ 

Two training sessions fat- 
coaches of the handicapped r 
letes, consisting oi practical ti ! 
ing and theroretlcal discussw 
groups, were held In co-opst 
with the German agency forte; 
ncial Co-operation and lls Ip 
ersity of Jordan. j 

Speaking about activities dj 
national and fnternattonal_ 
colonel El Karml said ll»JJ 
tion has made enormous 
ments, In a abort p«W 

with the continuous careg 

port of Their Majesties Klrjjf 

and Queen Noor.Cwg 

Hassan and Prince Radlwe 

He said the JSfJ. PjJjJ- 
this year in the US SpgJjJ- 
ics in South Band, lnd«nac _ 

Continued on P*# 1 




Continued from page 4 

, nrc iiv of Notre Dane from 29 
ur° n 5 y 9 August. The team con- 
l&iedol nine atheletes and three 
Sis. and was accompanied by 
Queen Noor and Prince Rad. 

rolonal El Karmi added that this 
fifths first time the mentally re- 
SdJdThf Jordan participated in ] 
such an event. 

■ it was a very good experience 
tor the team, where It won seven 
medals." 

in addition to this, the JSFH 
took part in the World Stoke Man- 
deville Games for the disabled in 
titt United Kingdom 22 July until 5 
August. 1987. The delegation was 
headed by colonel El Karmi. 

: The team consisted of nine 
competitors (Beven male and two 
female), In addition to five escorts. 
Fourty- two countries took part in 
these games, where Jordan won 
eleven medals In track and field, 
three gold, four silver and four 
bronze and other medals In table 
tennis and weightlifting. 

Colonel El Karmi on behalf of 
the two teams expressed his gra- 
titude and joy over the honour 
given them by Their Majesties 
Ring Hussein and Queen Noor 
who received the teams at Al 
Nadwa Palace, encouraged them, 
and distributed awards to the 
members. 

Among other activities, the 
JSFH has been sending a national 
learn to participate In the Stoke- 
Mandeville games since 1982. 

In March 1984, a national sports 
team attended a training session 
In Egypt and In the summer of 
1984, the team participated In the 
7th World Wheelchair Games held 
in the UK. 

The federation held Its first 
National athletic Championship for 
the Handicapped on the occasion 
of His Majesty’s birthday in 1984. 
All local centres, and institutions 
participated In the games. A visit- 
ing Swedish team also put on vari- 
ous exhibitions. 

The national team also took part 
In the first Arab Sports Champion- 
ship for the handicapped which 
was held In March 1986, on the 
occasion of the International Year 
for the Youth. The championships 
which were held In Kuwait had del- 
egations from 12 Arab countries. 
The Jordanian team placed sec- 
ond overall winning six gold, 11 
silver, and six bronze medals. In 
1986, celebrating the Kingdom's 
Independence Day, the federation 
held a cross country race In which 
300 handicapped individuals of 
different disabilities participated. 
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Maha Barghouthy receiving her gold medal In shot put 


Colonel El Karml stressed the 
meed to establish an Arab regional 
sports federation for the handi- 
capped. He said this sports fed- 
eration which would include all 
Arab countries was crystallized 
during the first Arabic Champion- 
ships held In Kuwait In 1985. A 
preliminary committee was formed 
of representatives from Jordan, 
Iraq, Kuwait, and Bahrain to draft 
the basic rules and regulations of 
the future Arab federation. The 
draft will be submitted for discus- 
sion and approval before the Arab 
Sports Federation in Riyadh, he 
added. 

The idea was discussed during 
the conference of the Arab Minis- 
ters of Youth and 8ports In Bagh- 
dad in January 1986, which was 
then declared officially In a confer- 
ence held In Baghdad on 23 
March 1987. 

Colonel El Karmi mentioned that 
the JSFH also participated in the 
Crown Prince Award Scheme 
which was established in co- 
operation with the International 
Baccalaureate School. 'The 
scheme Is designed to Improve the 
llveB of young people In the areas 
of sports, community services, 
skills, and expeditions," said Col- 
onel El Karml. 

■ The Crown Prince Pilot Scheme 
for the Handicapped was esta- 


blished In the Regional Centre for 
the Rehabilitation and Training of 
Blind Girls. To fulfill the objectives 
of the scheme, the girls accom- 
plished the following tasks: 

— physical recreation — pentath- 

— service - cleaning their dormi- 
tory to encourage the spirit of 
helping others; 


project will expand to other cen- 
tres for the handicapped, Colonel 
El Karmi said. 


ago. This r.ntogory is proportional 
to the population aQt; distribution 
in Jordan where 50 per cent o. 
Jordan's population are under 15 
years of age. 

Mo&t children. 719 per cent, 
v/ero handle upped before tho/ 
were 12 years old — particularly 
the mentally retarded, the pjra- 
lyzed, and the deal and dumb. 
Among tho blind and deaf and 
dumb. 55 per cent became handi- 
capped after 35 years of age. 

The percentage of male to fe- 
male within the handicapped cate- 
gory is 2:1. Two-thirds of the re- 
gistered handicapped (65.7 per 
cent) are illiterate, and the rate ot 
illiteracy Is very high among me 
deaf, the blind, the paralyzed and 
the severely mentally disordered. 

26.3 per cent have attained 
their preparatory education. Most 
handicapped persons suffer from 
unemployment. And the unem- 
ployment rate ranges between 

47.6 per cent for the amputant 
and 97.5 per cent for the deaf and 
blind. 

Most of the handicapped come 
from poor families. For example, 

71.7 per cent of the handicapped 
families’ wages are below JD 60 a 
month, and 7.5 per cent of the dis- 
abled come from families whose 
monthly wage Is more than JD 150 

I per month. 


People must stop view- 
ing the handicapped as 
second-class citizens. 
We are members of the 
(same) society and 
should be Integrated 
Into it on an equal ba- 
sis. 


— skills — knitting, chass, music, 
and wool weaving; and 

— expedition — travelling to the 
Dead Sea in May 1986. 

Upon completion of these re- 
quirements, His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan presented 
the girls with bronze medals and 
certificates on 18 May 1986. 
Since the award scheme proved to 
be a Buocess, It Is hoped that this 


The Sports Federation is con- 
stantly expanding and Increasing 
the quality of Its services to the 
handicapped people in Jordan. As 
the federation depends financially 
on generous contributions from 
establishments and organiza- 
tions in the public and private sec- 
tors, the JSFH will grow and real- 
ize its basic goals as the support 
and help of these organizations 
grow. 

In Jordan there are more than 
18,829 registered handicapped 
persons made up of the following: 
the deaf and dumb, the blind, the 
amputant (arm or leg), the mentally 
retarded, and cerebral palsy vic- 
tims. Those with cerebral palsy 
have the highest percentage, 
forming 30.6 per cent of the regis- 
tered. 

Second in line are the mentally 
retarded with 26.9 per cent; the 
deaf and dumb 16.9 pBr cent and 
the blind 11.2 per cent. 

i Studies indicate that most 
I handicapped people are young. 
1 with more than half the registered 
. handicapped (63.3 per cent) under 
> 16 years of age, and two-thirds 
t (84.1 per cent) under 20 years of 


The history of special education 
for the mentally retarded goBs 
back to thB 1980 a. The number of 
special education centres for 
handicapped Is around 16, serving 
nearly 1,000 children. 

The Ministry ol Social Develop- 
ment supervises the preparation 
of qualified employees in the spe- 
cial education, In addition to the 
process of dlagnozing the types of 
handicaps. 

On the other hand, the Queen 
Alla Fund supports the mentally 
handicapped institutions finan- 
cially and technically, and also 
provides the Kingdom with 
research and studies concerned 
with the mentally disabled. 

The University of Jordan helps 
In preparing specialists in this 
area to become qualified In special 
education, and It has Inaugurated 
special education schools and 
centres In the university. 

The private sector lends ItB sup- 
port by establishing arid supervis- 
ing several institutions for the 
handicapped. 
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Mr Yousef Al-Karml presents the Federation's medal 
to Prince Charles of Britain. 
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Al-Kurd brings note of 
Palestine to the US 



YEARS ago, in the wake 
of the June 1967 war, a young 
Palestinian blacksmith with a keen 
•Merest In the ‘oud\ the traditional 
Arabic musical instrument which 
fathered the Western fute. left his 
forge to focus hrs energies toward 
finding a musical voice for the 
heady currants of Palestinian 
nationalism. 

In so doing, Mustafa al-Kurd un- 
wittingly became a part of a new 
phenomenon underway throu- 
ghout Palestinian society: the etri- 
culatfon of Palestinian nationalist 
sentiment through cultural means. 

By the time ADC (The Amerlcan- 
Arab Anti-Discrimination Commit- 
tee) sponsored al-Kurd's ten-city 
US tour in June of this year, the 
musician had developed a consid- 
erable following, both within 
Palestine and abroad. He has re- 
corded and distributed eight re- 
cords and nine cassettes, is cur- 
rently involved with the renowned 
Nuzha/EI-Hakwati Theatre in Jer- 
usalem and has Inspired an entire 
generation of Palestinians with 
such songs as ’hatt al-sikeh, hastt 
al-manjal ("Give me the plow, give 
me the sickle"), which implores 
the Palestinian people not to leave 
their land. 

The tour, which featured perfor- 
mances by al-Kurd and the al- 
Quds musical, was sponsored by 
ADC and endorsed by 15 Pales- 
tinian organizations In the US 
concerts were held in Los An- 



Mustara Al-Kurd 


York, thanks to the tremendous 
organizational efforts exerted by 
ADC field staffers and activists. AIJ 
proceeds ere to benefit the music 
department at Nuzha/EI- 
Hakawati. 

ADC sponsored the tour as a tri- 
bute to the spirit of Palestinian 
artists who have lived and la- 
boured under twenty years of Is- 
raeli occupation. The concerts 
were also part of ADC’s ongoing 
programme of promoting Arab- 
American cultural activities and 
®? r , v ® d M a focal point for orga- 
nizing the Arab -American com- 
munity In the cities involved. Over 
1500 attended the concerts. 

The performances were slgnlfl- 
22 * n tty* they mark the first 
time that the Palestinian artist has 
attempted to cultivate the Arab- 
American community. While al- 
Kurd iS well known baok home, his 
appearance In this country was 
rne nrst exposure many Arab- Am- 
srtoane have had to his music, 
particularly those who were not 
Hving In Palestine during the past 
decade when his music first be- 
came popular. 

Al-Kurd Is especially well known 


among Palestinian Intellectual cir- 
cles, where hla nationalist lyrics, 
sung with a distinctively Pales- 
tinian accent, appeal to tne politi- 
cal Instincts of his listeners and to 
their sense of musical apprecia- 
tion. His songs have set to music 
yrlcs from such renowned Palses- 
tinian i poets as Mahmud Darwlsh 
Samih al-Qaalm. Rashid Huswish, 
Husavn, Tawflq Zayyad and Ka- 
ma I Nasir. 

Al-Kurd was born a blacksmith's 
son in Jerusalem in 1945, Bhortly 

SSPTVi? flr , 8t Arab-lsraeli con- 
flict left the city divided. 

He first learned to play the Cud' 
at age 17, eventually leaving his 
trade as a blacksmith to devote 
himself to music and other cultural 
outlets in the aftermath of the 
1967 war. He aesisted in the for- 
the Jer usalem Club in 
which offered cultural and 
athletic activities for Palestinians 
and performed in the musical The 
Punitive, ’ one of his first formal 
artistic endeavours. 

By the early 1970s, he branch- 
ed off to become involved in the 
burgeoning Palestinian theatre 
movement, performing with the 
Balalln theatre and folkloric dance 
troupe. It was during this period 
that he began to attract attention 
with songs such as ’Hatt al- 
Sikeh, hatt al-manjal, which 
bended traditional Arabic melo- 
dles with political themes. During 
this time, he was also associated 
with Bethlehem University, where 
he served as co-ordinator of art- 
istic activity form 1973 to 1976. 

' I 1 ?*? 1 ® ■ f97B - al-Kurd was ar- ! 

and^LnX ° CC H Pa t tk)n authorities I 

vear Tf£r °fi ed f , or near[ Y one < 
UK After- his release he spent < 

eight years In exife, both in Beirut ■ 


. and Germany, where he studied 
music history and gave perfor- 
mances to International au- 
diences. 

Shortly before his return to 
Palestine in 1983, al-Kurd 
received an Invitation from Jer- 
usalem's El-Hakawati theatre 
troupe to compose the music for 
Its 1982-83 musical, 'The 1001 
Nights of a Stone Thrower, and ha 
went on to become more exten- 
sively Involved with the provoca- 
tive rales tin Ian theatre group. 

El-Hakawati (The Storyteller 1 ) 
was formed In 1877 as a Pales- 
tinian theatre troupe attempting to 
combine the essence of Pales- 
™ Arab folk traditions with 
western contemporary theatrical 
performance — no small feat, 

Si’fSf 10 , tha J ack of a theatri- 
cal tradition in the Arab world. 

Over the years, the group, cur- 
an * ,y comprising 16 members 
tha Occupied Territories has 

k h °r 8 4L . 8UCh 88 ' ln ^0 

flnH ?hf f c he . P ?, thar - ,he Mother 
flSS ® on ’ Mahioob Mahjoob’ 
JS, . Ali n ^ e Galilean’ to acclaim 
both in Palestine and abroad. 

In May 1984, El-Hakawatl be- 
8? a . ope . rat 5?0 from the old Nuzhe 
heatre In East Jerusalem, which 
Regroup had renovated at con- 
siderable cost. Now known as- 
Nuzha/ Hakawatl Theatre, the 

roupe currently performs In the 

theatre s 400-seat main stage. 

Ever slnoe returning to Jer- 
. at-Kurd has been Inti- 
[ff £ involved with the theatre. 
He was Instrumental In foundlno a 
music department at Nuzha/ll- 
Hakawatl and arranged fundlna 
for Its activities, which include 
classes In traditional Arabic musl- 

^ tk tn iHS. nls 8uch aa the 'oud 

— The ADC Times. 
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By Lou Economopoufos 

Special to The Star 

ATHENS, Greece — George Dala- 
ras, one of the most popular sin- 
gers in Greece, has recorded 33 
albums In 20 years; but his latest, 
ik 8t 'ft® 8 * 1, presents for him 
the fulfilment of a childhood 
dream. paterae has compiled a 
; double album of popular Utln- 
Amerfcan songs and Greek num- 
; here with a Latin beat. 

The album, called "Latin 1 ' le be- 
ing distributed throughout Latin 
America, Europe and the United 
States, and is his first to be pro- 
moted internationally. "These are 
the songs I loved as a child when I 
'.first turned on the radio." said the 
38-year-old singer. “If what we 
fove as a chfidis real, then; these 
;eongs are real.” 

Knoyyn for his fresh approach to 

■ i — ■ ' i . 
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childhood dream 

nnillar OrnnL - — .... 


P°P^! ar . Greek songs which has 
b °° a , t0 d him to the top of the 
h£ a i?o her f f ? r years ‘ Dalaras said 

ta KtaS « 8f 1 tp try his ,uck on 

u n Grn t °n 0 l scene. “Whan 

th« iSf 8 8 v,8 l? n ' you folk >w It to 
{ b8 Bn ,di even If it costa you con- 
tact with the public," he said. T’m 
always opening doors." 

, ma y u have .become popular 
with rembetiko (traditional Greek 
Popular, songs), but I believe part 

hLT y * VOca i , ca P s bll[tles has not 
been tapped," he . said.. "In the 
next few years I am determined to 
riflrHc 00 0UteWe Qr0ek ■tan- 

.™re a m^ero a “ me,hln0 : dl,,er6 " t ' 

. 5f ,ara f< , fr ?m a poor family, first 

in. musicWn 

n 4i cas ’ ta ught. him to 

play the guitar. His break into 
commercJalsucf esscame when a 
record producer discovered., him 


JafB in a restaurant. During the 
military rule of 1967-1974 Dala- 
ras used music as a form of proN 
est, often performing banned 

fflomwa ad ' n8 t:0mposer Mlkls 

. songs, go to Jail with a song aS 

taS\ We J s i n 0aro express: the 
feelings and emotions of peopled 

Dalaras selected the songs for 

nnrtS a bUrn from Mexico, Cuba 
re ?P° n a |b Iefor the arran- 

! tS To 0 ^ h , estration ot the 

dwthms »k« a ^ ure k Gentle- 
, . myinms like • mambo, '• rumba 

caBon a ^ drnala a/Jeha: l Dalarw 
cauea on the services of' artiato 
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Reem Yasin's ' 
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JTV hits the mark 
with an excellent 

Arabic film 

The Piper) Is quite a noteworthy film, one of NourHfe' 

! 8 recent productions. Like most of this star'i woS' 
rises above triviality, banality or commercialism. ** } 

nZolJi!.'!? 18 5.u 8ed ® n T ®nnesBee Williams’ play ■Onh, 
SSSS d Au T 5 m 8tory of the original play, and m 
quently of the film, is on the surface of it, tha tale ofi 

« Il" sp r !, ed b , oy there lhe plper himself) who wandeuft: 
a conventional community causing general upheaval bilk 
views, standards and attitudes of the people of that ccr- 

0 T„ n ' „ y ; " own « ord8 ' "causing the cSS 

or a fox in a chicken coop. 

But honeath that familiar surface, tha play Is aboulq^' 
tions that haunt the hearts of people (especially those ^ 
are downtrodden and exploited) and the difference bator.- 
continulng to ask these questions and the acceptance 
5L®J crl ibed ooswers that are not answers at all but onfyu- 
pedient adaptations. 

«ih ik f ® f Toonessee Wfiliama' plays that hawbw' 
m, 2 0 .SL ' A Streetcar Named Desire', 'Night of tha Iguara 
ana cat on a Hot Tin Roof), the work fares quite wed « 
tne screen, although it mainly concentrates on Introip#: 
five soul-searching. It Is not only well-adapted aB play W 
film, but also perfectly fitted in Its local surroundings (W 
of strictly conventional Upper Egypt) without leaving IM- 
foreign aftertaste that usually distorts the credibility 
destroys the realism of any film. 

Aj Zammar' Is In fact a great piece of work that Ml. 
spells professionalism. Directed by the talented AW* , 
Tayyeb (maker of the masterpiece, The Bus driver 1 ) at 
wr tten for the screen by one of the most qualified script- 
writers. Dr. Rafik El Sabban, with a most moving fm»W 
score by the renowned Baligh Hamdy. The perlormanw 
are also quite Impressive, especially those of MoIwn 
T « wfik, Nohed Samir and Tawflk El Deken. In fact, a win* 
realistic and totally credible mood is established In the 
created in a most unpretentious and understated maw* ; 

But by far the most outstanding aspect of the film I* £ 
lyrics of Abdel Rehlm Mansour, the poet who co-wrote m 
script and to whom the whole film Is dedicated. 

,J*ta Mansour’s simple and sensitive poems thal expt&j] •. 
the theme and the main concept of the film, constituting « 
main heart beat and providing the whole work with I Is ; 
tre of truth and realism, almost elevating It into the rw* 
of ancient Greek tragedy, from which the main concept^ 
the film springs. 

Recent film releases j 

i 

Disorderlies (PG) The Fat Bridges — Top psrfornwj; 

airiflt Bu v bl,ng medical In this romantic comedy^;- 

aides help ailing millionaire, compensate for flimsy iw* 1 \ 
^slapstick antiCB (Boring). (pair). , „ mV 

SSUWpl Ja ®ket (R) Matthew North Shore (P Q ) 

Lfl0 Ermey Stanley — Young man flnda 
the Vi« k t^ a!nkin ^ account of and adventure riding thewa^ ;.. 
jne Vietnam war (Great). in Hawaii (Fair). - : 

rnor^PhnJ Lou DIa " No Way Out (R) Kevin Co*^ . 
ni? n nf Ph *Sn 8 ~ Hsartte lt bio- — High-voltage poljg' 1 . 

Valene ;OGkflr R,thchie about murder and covor 

Tomothl V, n S ii Day,l9ht8 <PG) RoSSeS^ Pe,er We f S|‘' : 
Tomothy Dalton — Debonair stvJHh vet violent so*®®2f.. 

ft 8 dbu^ 1 " 8 8mu »- 

|Ssp&. 8P8rk ' 88 88 bESJSA-hs = : 

trie* L °*i Bo *l # Ja80n pa " — Cop falls in lovs ; 

"^i»i^ n0rT1 . c t8 en vampire man he le aurveNlnfrfl r jJ^:-*" 
?FaJ0 W t h punk rock backdrop ing and clever ccmpS^j 
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The shaping of creative minds 


By Frida Mdanat 

Special lo The Star 

THE MUSIC and Fine Arts Centre 
in Amman was established In 1966 
to contribute in fulfilling the alms 
0 f the Ministry of Culture, to 
spread cultural and artistic aware- 
ness in society. The centre ena- 
bles those individuals oi artistic in- 
clination whose circumstances do 
not allow for regular studies of art 
to benefit from the centre's facili- 
ties and integrate into the deve- 
loping art movement of the coun- 
try. 

Two year free oi costs courses 
are available at the centre, provid- 
ing classes in plastic arts, music 
and theatre. The centre's candi- 
dates are mostly talented individ- 
uals and school children who have 

passed the ability' test. 


Mr Hazem Rifa'i, director or the 
centre says that although facilities 
are limited and efforts by the tea- 
chers are restricted, many 
students show considerable re- 
sponse and dramatic progress in 
their classes and promise a bright 
future if they proceed in their art 
studies. 

Yet the centre can only take 
care of these talented during their 
two year course at the centre, 
says Mr Rifa'i who regrets this 
fact and hopes that a committee 
can be formed in the future lo en- 
courage and support students in 
their endeavours to pursue a hi- 
gher education In art. 

One hundred and fifty paintings 
and drawings and a number of 
sculptures snd ceramic works by 
36 students of the centre cur- 
rently displayed at the Royal Cul- 


tural Centre feature the students 
stages of training, development 
and maturity in the different arts. 

The exhibition which includes oil 
and water colours, coal and pencil 
drawings, graphic works and china 
ink paintings in addition to a num- 
ber of ceramic and sculptures, 
constitute a third of what has 
been produced by the students, 
notes Mr Mohammad Oaitouqa, 
one of the centre s teachers. The 
students, he explains are only 
taught the basics of art, while tea- 
chers do not impose their techniq- 
ues or ideas on the students. 

Students, he continues, begin 
by using the coal pencil to draw 
outlines of objects such as pottery 
jars and statues. Later they are 
trained to develop tho techniques 
of shade and light. 


Advanced stages include using 
water and oil colours to paint still 
nature and portraits. Once they 
master academic exercises at thB 
centre's studies, students are all- 
owed to come up with Ihoir own 
ideas and are then left to create. 

The role of tho exhibition, says 
Mr Rifa'i, is to expose those 
talents to the public and give the 
students a chance lo play a role in 
the artistic movement of their so- 
ciety. 

The Music and Fine Arts Centre 
which also provides classes in 
music and theatre has recently ini- 
tiated its first stage production 
The play entitled "The Doctor." 
directed by Sha'ban Humeid with 
the participation of renowned Jor- 
danian actor Omar Qaifof, is the 
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• Indian Ambassador and Mrs Is 

Gurcharan Singh, ably assisted r 

by embassy Second Secretary h 
Praveen Verma and Mrs Verma. H 
celebrated the 40th anniversary of £ 
India's Independence with a e 
reception at their residence Satur- 
day 16 August. 

Numerous representatives of j 
the Jordanian government, Indus- , 
try and commerce took the oppor- , 
tunity to attend the reception and ( 
to offer their congratulations on a 
notable anniversary. They In- | 
eluded Under Secretary at the , 
MlniBtry of Industry and Trade 
Muhammad Saqqaf and his Wife 
Shahnaz, Yarmouk University 
President Muhammad Ham mad, 
Ambassadors Mazln Naaha- 
shlbi and Walld Durra together 
with Mrs Suzanne Durra, Jordan 
Phosphate Mines Company Man- 
aging Director Waaef Azar and 
General Union of Voluntary Socie- 
ties President Abdullah A1 Khatlb 
end Mrs Khatlb. 

The Royal Scientific Society 
provided a large contingent of 
well-wishers Including Dr Arafat 
Tamiml and his wife, Dr Hanl 
Shak'a and hla wife, Dr Abdullah 
Zurelkat, and Dr Munther Salah 
and his wife Dalai. The world of 
shipping was ably represented by 
Yasser El Tal of Jordan National 
Shipping Lines and wife Janlne, 
atong with Mr Tawflq Kawar and 
his wife Able. 

Mr Mahmoud Ei-Sherif of Ad- 
uuatour newspaper and his wife 
Alda, Fraser McKenzie of Grin- 
dlaye Bank and his wife Revls, 
Housing Bank Chairman Zuheir 

• Khoury and Akram Abu Zeld 
were also at the reception. 

• «* * 

. • Saying goodbye to Sarah Row- 
. »nd Jones of the British Em- 
bassy was a very big, but sad 
matter. Her friends would naturally 
miss her, but she gave the all her 
address in London, and alt pro- 
mised to visit, in the meantime, 

. ahe is In Ga?a to see It before 
leaving from Amman on Thursday. 

British Embassy Counsellor 
Hellary Synnott and his wife An- 
nie gave a reception In Sarah's 
honour, gathering friends from all 
°Y er Amman. Beslders British Am- 
bassador John Coles and Anne. 

'. Laurie Evans, Nick Archer Phlll 
■' ® aa u L '* ManBley, and many more 
embassy Staff, the party Included 

■ J^Han . Ambassador Terry 
^i?99ln, Canadian Embassy's M|- 
clu Chessqn and Zella, Soviet 
Embassy's Sergui Klrptchenkp. 

' Hawatmeh,’ Tareq and 

ftta.NabU, Dr Amin NasBar and 

■ Deputy Nutld Al- 
Muba8lat, Rande Moqhar, De- 
puty Foued Farra) and wife Nine, 


Nlveen Murad, Dr Khaled Al- Ka- 
rakl, Murelwed Al-Tal, Sa’d 
Hattar, Leila Deeb, Deputy 
Khaled Fayyad and Mrs Fabbad, 
Salameh Ni'mat and many oth- 
ers. 


• Also to say goodbye to Sarah. 
David and Gretchen Welch of the 
American Embassy gave an inti- 
mate dinner party attended by, 
among others, Press and Publica- 
tions Department Head Musa Kei- 
lant, Dona and John Tarpey, Mu- 
rid and Majlda Murad, Leila 
Deeb. Salameh Ne'mat, George 
Hawatmeh and Sa’d Hattar. 


• Last Sunday 23 August 
marked the official opening of the 
Evangelical Lutheran new church 
located at the Umm Al Sumaq area 
in the suburb of Amman. 


• A mosaic floor that is possibly 
the best preserved in Jordan was 
uncovered recently In a church at 
Ayoun Mouse rear Mt Nebo. The 
mosaic was found by Father Mi- 
chele Plcclrillo of the Franciscan 
Archaeological Mission and his 
team who have been carrying out 
extensive excavations in the Mt 
Nebo area. 

The team have also excavated 
two new churches In the area ol 
Um El-Resas, 30 kilometres east 
of Madaba which was revealed 
last year as the Mayfa'at referred 
to In Biblical, Byzantine and Arab 
sources. 

The Friends of Archaeology 
have arranged a vlat to both sites 
for Friday 28 August, see the 
Calendar lor more details. 


programme says he is a self 
taught guitarist whoso musical de- 
but started during the sixties 
“when everyone owned a guitar.” 

He practised what ho calls his 
hobby at university coffee houses 
and later in small bars on the East 
Coast of the United States and in 
Ireland. 

The concert, organized by John 
Kincannon Information Director oi 
the American Centre and assistant 
Sahar Khoury was attended by a 
group of different origins and ages 
who enjoyed a relaxed evening 
over beverages and chips In a 
homely atmosphere. 

The crowd included Mr Dono- 
van's wife and daughter; George 
Hawatmeh, Sa’ad Hattar, Sa- 
lameh Ne'mat and Nlrmeen Mu- 
rad, Frida Mdanat, Dr Isaam Sa- 
fadl, Professor ol English al the 
Jordan University and Basal Ba- 
drau from the British Council. 


i 

V, .. •- * 

An original shape of ideas 
by a student from the Mu- 
sic and Fine ArtB Centre 

outcome of the students, training 
during their two year course at the 
theatre section. It was performed 
on the same day as the art exhibi- 
tion. and wJ1 run until Sunday 30 
August. 

• Since goodbyes are the order 
of the day. Musa Kolia nl gave a 
farewell reception for our collea- 
gue Fouad Na'e'em, who has 
been promoted to a regional job In 
Nicosia. Congratulations, Fouad. 
but we shall miss you and Nidal 
very much, both in the journalistic 
and artistic Fields. 


The well designed 

church was built on an area of 
three dunums by the architect Fa- 
rted Habib and Associates and 
was constructed by Engineer Ell 
Bana’ian of the Engineering 
Projects Company. The church is 
only the first part of a building 
which will Include a parsonage for 
the Lutheran spiritual leader In 
Amman. In addition to a nursery, a 
kindergarten and a student home 
will be included for those who 
come from the West Bank and 
lorelgn countries, said Rev Nu- 
man Smlr, spiritual leader of Lu- 
theran church In Jordan. He added 
that the second stage will be com- 
pleted by the end of this year. 

The opening ceremony was at- 
tended by most local and foreign 
Lutheran community In Jordan 
who gathered to celebrate the 
occasion, which was followed by a 
reception to honour the atten- 
dance. Among those attending 
were Rev Rune Backlund, Se- 
cretary of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church In Sweden for the 
■Middle East, Rev Dr Henrik Smed 
Jabacka, responsible in the mis- 
sion of the Lutheran Evangelical 
Church In Finland and Rev Man- 
fred Jennel of tha Evangelical Lu- 
theran United Church In West 
Germany who helped In establish- 
ing the new church and who came 
to Jordan especially to attend the 
opening cermony. Also there were 
representatives from the Lutheran 
church In the WeBt Bank and In 
Egypt and representatives from an 
diplomatic missions In Jordan. 

Rev Numan Smlr took the op- 
! Rortunlty express his deep aPP^' 
: elation to His Majesty KingHuss- 
1 ein who Issued a R °y fll JJ e °[® 8 !° 
establish the ohurch and also to 
all those who contributed. 


• A gala evening has been plan- 
ned lor the 4th annual charity train 
ride on 27 August by the Amman 
Marriott Hotel for the benefit of Al- 
Hueaeln Society for The Rehabili- 
tation of the Physically Handicap- 
ped. 

The Marriott staff have decided 
to make this year's event even 
more exciting and varied than 
previous ones. The event will be- 
gin at 4:00 p.m. in the Mahatta 
Station where the Marriott will 
serve aperitifs before starting the 
adventure — a two-hour, 46 ki- 
lometres train ride to the old Tur- 
kish fort In Daba'a. 

The highlight of the evening will 
be the gala dinner dance under- 
neath the stars to the accompa- 
niment of a variety of bands. We 
are very excited about tha adven- 
ture and very grateful to the conti- 
nuing support of the Marriott 
team. It will certainly be a night to 
remember”, saya Princess Majda 
Ra'ad, commenting on the Fourtn 
Annual Charily Train Ride. . 

The Amman Marriott Hotel will 
once again organize the whole 
function and donate all proceeds, 
food and entertainment to the 
Al-Husseln Society for the Reha- 
bilitation ol the Physically Handi- 
capped. 


• A small but kaen-looklno crowd 
gathered last Sunday at the Am- 
erican Centre library to listen to 
Frank Donovan, an American gui- 
tarist and vocalist of folk 
songs. 

The concert comprised the 
works of some ■ well-known Irish 
and American folk artists and two 
songs written and composed by 
Frank Donovan himself. 

Mr Donovan, who currently 
works with USAID In the Import 


• The amazing Amaduzzls with 
another great party In their gar- 
denl Great people, great guests, 

g reat food, and what a good time, 
if course, many Italians were 
present, such as Anthropologist 
Ricardo Bocco, Tawflq and Mar- 
cella Nazzal, Shaher and Lisa 
Bek, Munther and Glanna Kel- 
lanl, Dr Kamel and Loretta Abu 
Jabor, George Spiro, Emil and 
Sumayya Shaker, Lina Gross, 
Pakistani Ambassador and Mrs 
Saghlr HusBeln Sayyed, Mr and 
Mrs Samir Khalifa, and so many 
others, enjoyed themselves very 
much. ThankB Amaduzzls. 


• The German Airlines Lufthansa 
moved their offices to Shmelsanl 
and gave a fabulous reception to 
open tha new premises, attended 
by Regional Near and Middle East 
Manager Gard Melerhoefer. Also 
there with Karim Joury receiving 
people, who are Lufthansa 8 
friends as well as their own, was 
Lufthansa Manager Elle Abu 
Fadel. 

Among the local personalities 
were Sharif Ghazl Rakan, Direc- 
tor of Arab Wings, Civil Aviation 
Director Mahmoud Balqaz, Cus- 
toms Undersecretary Adel Odah, 
Middle East Alrllne'B Elle Shuwel- 
rl. Mohammad Aafour, Samir 
Khoury, Nicola Sabanekh, 
Fouad Qab'aln, Saif and Osama 
El-Sherlf from Ad-Duslour and 
the famous Yousef Ammarl, Sa- 
mir Karam, Michael Khourl, .Ger- 
man Embassy’s Hans Peter 
8chl((, Mohammad Wazzan, 
Nader Houranl of Al-Ra'i, Faea 
Dlohoraf PllfiA MllQhfir, Ak.01 3HQ 


Naturally, most guests were 
journalists and Ministry of Infor- 
mation colleagues, headed by 
Minister Mohammad Ai-Khatib, 
Ahmad Al-Mazen, Abdullah 
Al-Utoum, Ulrich Tilgner, Jlhan 
Al-Hayek, Randa Habib, Munir 
Al -Durra, Administrative Director 
of Sawt Al-Sha'b, Royal Palace 
Press Officer Samir Mutawe 1 , 
Wafa Amr, Leila Deeb, Sultan 
Hatteb, Mohammad Musa, Alist- 
air Lyon, Sultan Hattab, Mahn 
Sha'ban, and so many others 
came, all promising to visit Fouad 
and Nidal very soon on their ro- 
mantic Island of Aphrodite. 


Bisharat, Ellas Muqhar, Akef and 
Bassem Dajanl, Qhasaan All. 
Royal Jordanian Vice President, 
William Naarawl, Saleh Atallah, 
Baesam Salayta, and countless 
others who were received and 
entertained by Lufthansa Sales 
Manager Walter Schramm, Sa- 
mar Zaghloul, Atallah Klehek 
and all the other Amman staff. 


• A most fabulous gathering of 
people met at Mrs Leila Sharafa 
house to say goodbye to Nidal 
Aahkar and Fouad Na’eem. The 
garden was beautiful on that sum- 
mer evening, and Leila outdid her- 
self in her hospitality. 

She received Prince Ra'd Ibn 
Zeld, Army Commander Zeld Ibn 
Shaker and Mrs Shaker Couit 
Minister and Mrs Adnan Abu 
Odeh, Royal Court Chief Marwan 
Al-Qaaaem, Dr and Mrs Daoud 
Hananla, Public Security Chlel 
Abdul' Hadl Al-Majall, Dr Nablh 
and Mary Shawareb, Lima Nabll, 
Tareq and Muna Nabll, Munlb 
and Leila Touqan, Mr and Mrs 
Mohammed Amin, Sultan Hat- 
tab, Zaha and All Mango, Gen- 
eral and Mrs Amor Khammash, 
Wa’el and Amel Abdo, Mlchol 
and Lulu Hamarneh, Sami Qam- 
moh, Dr Kamel Sallbi, Yanal 
Hikmat, Petra Chief All Al Salad! 
and Mrs Safadl, Amlra and Sa- 
Duddln Jum’a, Occupied Territo- 
ries Minister Marwan Dudln and 
wife Fatima, with their daughter 
Sahar, Aziz Kabarlti and daught- 
er Sarnia, Sharif Ghazl Rakan, 
Former Minister Taher Hikmat, 
Farid and Sue Dahdah, Samira 
Muhtadi Khorma, Leila Irfan, 
Sultan Hattab, Mureiwad ana 
Ruth Tal, Sa’ld and Wafa Tal, 
Abdallah Al-Utoum, Abdullah 
Hamdan, Fakhrl Qa'war, Mo- 
hammad and Karan Aafour, Fak- 
hrl Qa'war, Muna Hawwa, Si- 
ham Qaaaem, Randa Habib and 
I husband Adnan Gharalbeh, 
George Hawatmeh, Randa 
1 Atallah, Leila Deeb, Former Min- 
ister and Mrs Hessen Ibrahim, 
\ Adnan Al-Ramahi, Suhalr Al-Tal, 
j and literally hundreds of others 
: who oame lo honour Fouad and 
Nidal, and were welcomed by 
‘ Leila personally. 


August 
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Shamir and Ceaucesc u 

An exercise in image-building 



By Benny Morris 

PRIME MINISTER Shamir's visit 
last weak to Romania, while useful 
m Improving bilateral Israel 
Romanian relatione was, at best, 
ineffectual and futile In all that 
?2?S? rna ***® ach lavement of a 
Middle East peace settlement. 

A leas generous Interpretation 
would hold that here was a 
deliberate effort by the Likud har- 
dliner to mislead the world and the 
Israeli public into believing that he 
had evinced flexibility and a 
sincere desire for accommodation 
based on compromise where 
these were nowhere present. 

Through the three -day visit, 
Shamir and his aides broadcast 
one simple, clear and misreading 
message, which Inevitably — 
given Romanian secretiveness 
a £?',. by . We ? t0rn standards, insen- 
sitivity to the media — was re- 
transmitted with little qualification 
worldwide by newspapers and 
ne ws agencies; Ceaucescu re- 
garded Shamir’s stands as "pos- 
!ii v ®V Ceaucescu believed that 
tne Arab world was now ripe for 
PaacafCeauceeeu believed there 
was mil® distance or difference 
between his own advocacy of an 
international conference frame- 
work for Middle East peace nego- 
tiations and Shamir's proposal of a 
"regional" mini-conference; and 
Ceaucescu was now committed to 
hying to bridge this not overty sig- 
nificant gap between Israeli- Ro- 
manian perceptions and desires. 

Throughout, Shamir’s aides sakf 
the prime minister had broached 
with Ceaucescu "new Jdeas" and 
‘proposals” which, they hoped, 
Ceaucescu would soon convey to 
the Arab leaders. No-one, at any 

S pint explained what these "new 
leas and "proposals" oonslsted 
of or even referred to save for the 
proposed regional mini- confer- 
ence — a proposal loudly and per- 
sistently rejected by both Egypt 
and Jordan. 



Ceaucescu receives Shamir In Bucharest 


cu’s "new Ideas" and “proposals" 
became Shamir’s new Ideas and 
proposals. 

The realties of Bucharest were 
somewhat different. Shamir had 
moved not one Inch from his stan- 
dard, stagnant positions: "No" to 
an International conference; "no" 
to Soviet entry Into the Middle 
East peace process, fn whatever 
form It proceeds; and "no" to PLO 
participation In that process. 

, F< V JJs part, Ceaucescu had 
also fallod to abandon any of his 

5252“ "Y® 8 " t0 an Inter- 
JESKL «« erance, a concept 
ij aired as he repeatedly 


Informed his guest and w 
Soviet and PLo participation In the 


media s penchant for 
shorthand, what happened was 
yjpat Ceaucescu was said to 
J5H * "believe/' as enun- 
ciated by Shemlr and his aides 
was re-transmitted as either Sha- 
mlr believe** or as some form of 
objective truth — that Is, the gap 
between Israel and Romania (and 
the Arabs) fs not significant; Sha- 
mir 8 proposals were "positive" 
irnploylng a degree of flexibility 

th . e Arab worId was 
mtrcn closer to accepting Israel's 
existence and peace. Ceauces- 


>n.ipauuii in tne 

conference or any other form of 
Middle East peace-making. 

Where Ceaucescu had shown 
accord,n 9 to Shamir 
and nla aides, was In his readiness 
to convey Shamir's views, mean- 
ing the regional mini-conference 
proposal, to the Arab leaders. He 
waa also willing to "continue the 
dialogue about peace" with Sha- 

m ~ th0Uflh what could conceiv- 
ably emerge from this, aside from 
?®y® rfl i t ri , p8 for Romanian and Is- 
raeli officials and the semblance 
of some secret diplomacy by Sha- 
ll r 7“ ,S. 8 opposed to the compet- 
[ng reaHty of real, If not very effec- 
tual, diplomatic footwork by Peres 
(vis-a-vis the Soviets, etc) — 
passes understanding. 

What then was the Bucharest 
meeting all about? It was, In large 
measure, a matter of images: 
caucescu summoned Shamir for 
peace talks" In order to promote 
or re-promote his largely forgotten 
image as a peace-maker In the 


world political arena. In 1877, In- 
deed, he had been Instrumental — 
or at least "useful," In Shamir's 
B™® !n bringing together 
then Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat and then Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin for the series of 
i5re U68 . th ®* 1 resulted in the 
treafy teraelI-Eflypt,an Peace 

OD ?i?T llr, L. fof his part, was Inter- 
ested in changing his Image In the 

m £&%!*$ man Y ,8ra ® ,la 08 

who* tS! a,,8 i bte nay-sayer." 

better than three days of 
talWiw peace with Ceaucescu? He 
wiM be under no obligation to 
,ye8 " t0 whatever 


direction of the 'talks, would al- 

Bllted % t0 say ,hat h® had 
dl8tanc ® 8 an d spent 
days in the cause of peace. 

Moreover, the surprise Ceauce- 
acu Invitation afforded Shamir a 
means of at least partially break- 
(JJR ° 0t . of his almost complete 
International Isolation. Peres' poll- 

"“I ?™ 1 ^ 5 lom ? tlc activities Se 

marked by almost continuous 

WnmW (w ? lch wa3 criticised 
oy some Israelis as “showman- 

Morocco, Cairo, Bonn, London 
The Hague, Paris, Washington. 

re5 Jim fi hef 11 hla firat and cur- 
E®!5 Premlerahlps, has been vlr- 

f J *h a ^ unn - Bd ,n the West (save 
for the Inevitable visits to Wash- 
ington and Paris). 3(1 

Feplars from Jerusalem for Invl- 
tatr° n s from Scandinavia and 

25? P S 8 We ? ! I not t0 mention 
25J 0 * a f® consistently met with 
Officials (In 
Scandinavia, for Instance) will tell 
you: It Is not the man, who is ga- 
Contimied on page i g 


teSS*. «a tost hundreds of 

a Jewish inhabUants at the Qolan 
hta, the Jordan Valley, and 
Be sel lements staged violent 

an^SFlSS* Protes t frig against 
fP^laraell government’s lukewarm 
3g+ towards the settlements' 
difficult economio situation. 


The government has previously 
promised the heads of these 4 et- 

S22fi» t8 ii hat they w,l! re ceive 
H n a S' especially after dle- 

fuilS Ve * ,ale ‘ y abandoned their 
TOttlemente and emigrated out of 
particularly for financial rea- 
sons. 

The paper says that the Israeli 
government is fully responsible for 
the survival of Jewish settlements 
because .its constant abstention 
from extending aid for these set- 
tlements will definitely compel 
every settler to quit hie area of re- 
sidence or even emigrate out of 
the country for good. 

Haaratz comments on Prime Min- ■ 
Ister Yitzhak Shamir's visit to Ro- 
mpqla • which, was .made in re- 
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ff°55® 10 80 invitation extended 
Jo *him by President Nlcolae 
Ceausescu. The paper savs that 
eve-Vthlno went aa expioted as 
no progress In peace efforts was 

W ,he vl8 " waa a 

SSM®? wide ° ap between 
onamir and Ceauaescu’s political 
stands vis-a-vis the Arab Israeli 
conflict and their ooncspta of 
peace in the Middle East region. 

p ®P er adds that Shamir 

ddIn? B J hat f. he Roma nlan pre- 
sident as well as most of Eu- 

ropean leaders do not approve of 

JfiLE?®? 6 * B rop08alB 8peclflcally 
those rejated to a regional oeaca 

and th ® resumption of 

0 rt Omy for th ® West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

■.The paper concludes by won- 
dering, why Shamir goes on with 
b J 8 ^translgent and hardline 
wi d8 the eritlre world 

backs the holding of an Inter- 
national peace conference as the 


Hadashot points out that exten- 
sive debate on the Lavy clans 
project took place between Prfmf 

rJS^r Shimon Peres yet no 
dec ston was made to settle the 

inrSL * The two ofJ[ clals only 
agreed to postpone the matter In 
an apparent attempt to raily a 
Knesset and government majority 
h d l 008 ® the continuation S 

the Lavy plane project. • 

The most . astonishing thina 

to«S ,a !S * rom complete approval 

awSSnh« r h JeC,k i n th °oah P he fs 


Palestine 

; • *-■ ■•• ••• r -••• ' • 

Peres proposes sharing government with 

• Israeli Foreign Minister Shimon p BrBa r. 
sharing the government" with the Arabs »J? 8 - 8y 
solution in the occupied West Bank and Q a -^- ' 

In reply to questions from an audience of 

an on tana aturtanto .. O’ 
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Finance , business & economy 


S&Ss^SiSS^Iordanian banks await flexible 

"The gap is too wide," Mr Perea said "ithinv By Rasim Rahim tor. In terms of quality and quant- - / '■ ^ 

Hn it nroHiioiiu i . L 08 I trl nk Wa ak.ii i. .. i»v. hats hfirnmfi nArnaanru In ■ . . . u/M - ■ 


policies 


Star Staff Writer 


do it gradually.’ Gradually means 0 maS'hV!!!^ 91 ^ 1 ^ •' 

sharing the government on the Wes? Bank^nn!? 8 ,0 * ta : ; 

a re U a nd a% j h l Pl p a l'rf l WOU,d be 

ru^| n a ;? h r,iv P er^rs W aS ld 

Israel debates the rale of its arts «««» 

a fierce 'deba tidier a h Q S overn™ n m oenaor^toS^^' 

Ing of all movies and theatre pToduchona? h P board8 » { i l ■ 


sector in Jordan 
of the main in- 
the Jordanian 
irlbuted to 

yie importance of the Jordanian 
Dinar and its position in the eco- 
nomic life of the country. 

The Central Bank of Jordan, as 
B regulatory body, monitors the 
movement of the Jordanian cur- 
thue enabling commercial 
deposit 
role in 


The debate was rekindled last month whnn th«. h- • renty. im» -»««*•••« 
blted people under 18 from seeing the DlaJ'‘V B ii^S5’ banks with regard to their 

SJBnsjr.sarSSiS? 5 ** - ■ “ “■ 

More recently, the board barred 


S^^aSSSStSf — - 

officer. tdaza Strip on one teraeSa/n. yesiment Bank (AJIB), said Bince 


and weakneeBes 
andal market. 

In an Interview with The Star, Mr 
jswad Hadld, deputy general 
the Arab Jordan In- 


Envoy refuses to meet Khahans 


1976 the banking deposit base 
has grown by almost nine times, 



wa 
rawa 
threats 


about 

careful 


decide' the* 2LS ^ tten "Jf 8 ® 8 **® ® fl ylng that Muerawa&tel; 
SS B J2! because he Is antl-Zlonlat. opposes the 

MMM- Jwa,l “ and 

^»Ar n ralS 0 a r «^ 

h,T* *!l e 4 J vaa not concerned 

iiniiai in i! ha * i 10 w °uld be more 
usual In the wake of Kahane's statemanta. 

'Nuclear warhead for Jericho [ 

accorrifnn 8 »n 0 i V W nfl a nuclear warhead for the Jericho***' 
'Observe? ' ° nte,,l00ncB ®°urces In Washington, quoted fn ft 

Dutar e n iSnu!!i pmant is r ®P° rted aa being carried out by “cot., 
a tan a “° n * 8 * ac hnique which obvlatea the need to delofr ■ 
of niiHaor Th ® computers calculate the characters^' 

'havs k« p os 5 n ' h0 r0 P°rt said israal'a nuclear sdsntia ■ 
paper reporteef ab e *° keep the Programme secret, IhenW; 

th J» h the Jfl richo Is reported to be 900 mites mMWj:. 

th0 wa ^ead is developed, Israel would beeWb . 

fs own ta«S 0ar !i rik0 on Arab capitals Including Baghdad froi ; 
its own territory, the newspaper said. 

Shamir reiterates his rejection to International coa- i 

ference i 

Sni 8 I!SlL5S ne i M,n,aler Yitzhak Shamir this week relleraledl* j 
peace^ P ° 8 ° n an * nterna h° na l conference for Middle Ess 1 

slater nents by Egyptian Foreign MinWj 
ha d ln fe vour of such a conference. Sharrtrs^ 

understand !hS> Ara S s - "and especially Egypt," would coj»{ 
"the SnK' and would then recognize the need toretumj 
real nSoM fl?®* negotiations as tne only path of achieving 
real peace In the region. 

Abdel Meguld has sent Israeli Foreign Minister Shimon PJ* 
8 5f bl ® bating that his recent talks in Jerusalem had 
useful and served to focus on the urgency of achlevteBPjg 
L n nl« e i r0 0 |on and to demonstrate that an International o° n 
enc© is the only means available to reach that end. 

Welzman to visit the Soviet Union 

W B 32"«E!£W that De, ®nce Minister Eizer Welzman jJ. 
8o September at the invitation of 

senic? r s™ltat ad< J^ d i t , hat Welzman will meet with a nujJJjl 
dtoewa mwS l ci i 9 inc,ud| ng the Soviet foreign m inM*& 

ingan Nation and lhe possibility ol cog 

retattons * 1 3 pflace confar ®rice as well as Sovfet-lsrasJ 

Israeli boats chase unknown ship 

unknown , l ® rae . l / 1 Patrol boats Tuesday chased a awsM 
erranean wat^re SU8pected 10 150,000 t0 ths PL0 n W M 

ma?adi| lp » wb ^ b Was apparently heading toward Israeli 
eaeaolna i°# 8,P u throu ?h the Cypriot regional waters^ 
unauen?a 4 f# J^.'hour chase during which the ,araeli ftSJi 

heaw^Ar® ,aun °h® d tour sea-to-aea misslies wd ha^j 
sourwJdSSJSS 10 h 011 ®* 8 at ! he *arget ship, Informed 


base. 

Consequently, he added, radical 
development In the banking sec- 


ity. has become necessary to 
handle new funds. This necessi- 
tated the entry of specialized 
banks (investment banks) into the 
market, particularly in the mer- 
chant banking sector. 

Investment banks, assumed en- 
try to enable new funds to be in- 
vested in a longer- terms capital 
market, which could be related to 
development project, rather than 
confining the channelling of in- 
vestment to the commercial sec- 
tor, as was the case in the past, 
Bald Mr Hadid. 

As a result, he added, new in- 
struments of financing emerged 
during that period, such as long- 
term bonds, dominated in Jorda- 
nian Dinar, for the corporate sec- 
tor. These bonds were underwrit- 
ten, managed, and marketed by 
the newly established specialized 
banking institutions. 

He further added that during 
that period, a modernization of 
banking methods had been Intro- 
duced by the commercial banking 
sector itself. Mobilization at the 
new financing base, for the first 
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AJIB'a new general management building In Shmelsanl 


time, had necessitated banks In- 
volment In long-term finances 
through syndicated loans to 


projects financing with emphasis 
on development and high added 
value. 


Mr Hadld said new services had 
been introduced in Jordan by thB 
banking sector as a whole, such 
as overnight cash services, iss- 
uance of credit cards, portfolio 
management on discretionary basis 
and underwriting of equity issues. 

During 198B, records showed 
slower growth of deposits in the 
country, and consequently a para- 
lleled slower growth in lending ac- 
tivities came into effect, Mr Hadid 
addad. Banks, as a result, 
tried to expand their lending 
base, in line with continuing rela- 
tively high number of recession 
casualties in the corporate sector, 
and the lack of clearly good new 
lending opportunities. 

The majority of banks, he said, 
recorded a downturn in their ba- 
lance sheets with regard to net 
profits, which was a natural result 
under these economic conditions. 
Nevertheless, It was considered 
an exception when few banks 
maintained the same growth in 
their profits. This could be Inter- 
preted by the fact that most banks 
Continued on page 13 


Bids due on USAID- sponsored 
programme to upgrade services 



By Tony Schueth 

Star Staff Writer 

SUNDAY 1 SEPTEMBER is the 
deadline for final proposals from 
lour United States firms seeking 
an up to $10 million USAID - spon- 
sored contract to strengthen Jor- 
dan's service sector. 

The four firms — Westing- 
house; Debit, Haskins and Sells; 
Ronco; and R-TV Management — 
seek to upgrade the four areas of 
me -private services sector that 
tne US Government deems vital to 
. * teaMy economy, said William 
Riley, UsAID project develop- 
ment officer. TheBe areas include 
accounting and audit, computers, 
industrial management and en- 
: Bearing, and marketing research 
and advertising services. 

. According to Mr Riley, each firm 
18 specialized in one of the four 
service sectors, and after being 
**!? “nfract, will act as 
,™JI C Police" and subcontract 
' ™ r J h ® seotors outside that firm's 

• expertise. 

. The four firms were chosen 
Jf orn among the more than 100 
iieom w0 ° responded to an adver- 
. nsament describing the project In 

• !z,r 5mmerc0 and Business dally 
KfPapW; This larger pool of 
wma submitted a general proposal 

committee composed of offl- 
wals from USAID and the Ministry 
* '■ SJl i n0, T 0 ® committee then 
. ^89 four likely firms and will 
more specific proposals 
.aundey from each of these firms. 

J? yar *5® Past several months; 
;•/ E!5 Q ? tat,vea of each firm have 
■ mE J , ordan and gathered infor- 
bwiIbhJm! thelr PtoPoaale. Repfe- 
? et wlth Jordanian and 
- men? S n ? aamen and flovern- 
•• : resents *? a 8 and conducted 
, ar 0 n throughout the country. 

, : be^r^oSJ!? °* the research will 
'- •SgbSte?',!? 0 ** week as the 
: tefeet th« m, ? tt0e re convenes to 
ieald rj? n wln0l0 0 bid, Mr. Riley 
‘'WeaksthS' a m ®tter of 

■* l | ated\nri e t ,i C<3nl i act w,l|lb ® nego- 
. 8nd ^Oned, and the firm will 


be ready to begin work on the 
project. 

USAID is taking this approach in 
order to save development time, 
Mr Riley said. Under this system, 
firms design the programme prior 
to being awarded the contract. 
Afterward the time Is cut because 
the programme has already been 
developed. 

This system, unique to USAID 
but not unusual for the US Gov- 
ernment, differs from past 
USAID-awarded contracts. In the 
past firms were hired first and 
then collaborated with USAID and 
the Ministry of Planning to design 
their programmes. Mr Riley eaid 
the new method allows the firm to 
Implement and design Its own 
project, and the Ministry of Plan- 
ning and USAID will simply over- 
see It. 

This method of awarding con- 
tracts, advocated by Jordan s 
USAID mission director, cuts six to 
nine months off the length of the 
project, Mr Riley said. 
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The Project 

The American government be- 
lieves that In order for industrial 
and manufacturing sectors to be 
productive and efficient, there 
must be strong services that 
underpin these sectors, Mr Riley 
said. It Is on this premise that 
USAID sponsored the project, Mr 
Riley added. 

While the committee's choice 
will determine the Wm ant I tne 
programme, Mr Riley pointed out 
several facets USAlu deems ess- 
ential In choosing the most bu li- 
able programme. These Inolude, 

— • establishing partnerships be- 
tween US and Jordanian profess- 
ional organizations; 

— creating new Joradanlan HrmB 

where possible; . 

— facilitating mergers of emal ln 
dividual firms Into larger firms that 
can undertake larger projects 
more easily; 

— creating pilot presets, 

— facilitating Professional ex- 
change programme between tne 
US and Jordan; 


— supporting the publication of 

professional journal and newslet- 
ters; and . 

— increasing the number of ser- 
vices/ professional organizations. 

Mr Riley said Jordan is stronger 
in some ol these areas than in 
others. Ab an example, he said ac- 
countants and engineers already 
have professional organizations. 

William Manette, representative 
for R-TV Management who lived In 
Jordan from 1958 to 1963 as a 
consultant for Jordan Radio, be- 
lieves Industries can improve the 
climate in Jordan, but can also im- 
prove quality of services for ex- 
port to pan-Arab economies. 

Mr Manette pointed out that 
Jordan has always exported wor- 
kers to other countries, and their 
salaries have helped fuel the Jor- 
danian economy. However, he 
said export of workers Is de- 
creasing because other countries 
have created their own body of 
management personnel. Neverthe- 
less, he believes exporting Is the 
answer. 

“Jordan has to export. If It can't 
export people, It has to export 
knowledge and use this to improve 
their own knowledge, Mr Manette 
said. "Jordan can't export build- 
ings and houses, which It has an 
excess of now." 

The organization 


Contracts & Contacts 

• TENDER NO. 8 24/87. Installation of air conditioners at 
the Arts and Communication Symposium for Yarmouk Univ- 
ersity. Tender documents are available for JD 15. Closing 
date: 19 September 1987. 

a TENDER NO. 104/87. Construction of girls school In Ir- 
bid for the Ministry of Public Works. Tender documents are 
available at the Government Tenders Directorate for JD 50. 
Closing date: 2 September 1987. 

e TENDER NO'e 73/87. Purchaae of electrical seta; 
77/87. Purchaae of text book; 78/87. Leather printing for 
the Ministry of Education. Tender documents are available 
at the ministry's supplies department for JD 1 each. Clos- 
ing data: 30 August 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 88/87. Supply of printing-office paper for 
the Jordan Electricity Authority. Tender documents are 
available for JD 5. Closing date: 9 September 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 79/87. Protection of eea water pumps 
from sand accummulatlon at Aqaba central station for the 
Jordan Electricity Authority. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the authority's location In Jabal Amman. Closing 
date: 2 September 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 33/ 87. Purchase of 30 thousand of tonnes 
of rice for the Ministry of Supply. Tender documents are 
available at the ministry for JD 5. Closing date: 2 Septem- 
ber 1987. 

e CONSTRUCTION Of- Al-Hummah Centre/ Irbld for the Pu- 
blic Security Directorate. Tender documents are available 
et the Building Department In Jabal Al-Huaaeln for JD 10. 
Closing date: 2 September 1987. 

TENDER NO. 34/87. Purchaae of 3.5 million plastic (po- 

Tender do- 


llpropelyn) bags for the Ministry of 
cuments are available for JD 5. Closing 
1987. 
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ate: 


31 August 


USAID, funded solely by 

Congress-allocated US tax 

money, Ib the principle arm of the 
US Government In providing aid to 
Third World countries. 

Currently the organization funds 
numerous projects In agriculture, 
health and nutrition, housing and 
urban development, and the pri- 
vate sector. It has historically sup- 
plied large capital projects for 
roads, schools, water projects and 
a multitude of other activities. 

Currently USAID's major thrust 
i8 the private sector, or helpfrig 
countries help themselves. ™ 
has been the main objective of the 
organization since the Reagan Ad- 
ministration gained power In 
Washington. 


r INSTALLATION OF .central heating sets at Al-Merigha 
Centre /Mb’ an for the Public Security Directorate. Tender 
documents are available at the Buildings Department In Ja- 
bal Al-Hueseln for JD 5. Closing date: 2 September 1987. 

• TENDER NO'e. 73. 74 and 75/87. Supply of laboratory 
sets: printing of carbonated grade lists; supply of wood- 
making materials for Yarmouk Univeristy. Tender do- 
cuments are available for JD 15, 1 and 3; conseoutively. 
Closing datea: 26, 5 and 5 September 1987; consecutively. 

• TENDER NO. 1 1 F/87. Purchase of one million electrical 
capsule for the Jordan Phosphate Mines Co. Tender do- 
cument? are available at the company’s supplies depart- 
ment In Shmelsanl for JD 15. Closing date: 10 September 
1987. 

a TENDER NO'S. 319, 339, 284, 322, 297 end 344/87. 
Supply of various materials for the Public Supplies Depart- 
ment. Tender documents are available at the department 
for JD 10, 4, 2, 2 end 8; consecutively. Closing datea: 19, 
7, 7, 9, 2 and 13 September 1987; Consecutively. 
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Holiday Inn competes 
for excellence 


ENDEAVOURING TO promote the 
Jordanian tourism sector, the Holi- 
day Inn, Amman pursued various 
activities in this regard. Holiday 
Inn sponsored the International 
Cycling Club of Germany, which 
performed at the amphitheatre. 

All the foiktoric groups which 
performed at Jerash Festival, the 
groups which participated in the 
Asian Handball Championship, 
wore provided facilities and ac- 
commodation by the Holiday Inn, 

Moreover, adopting the Oriental 
Activities Programme at the Holi- 
day fnn, Aqaba, is Intended to pro- 
mote the internal tourism within 
Jordan for Jordanians. 

All such activities, are being 
supervised by Mr Faisal Abu Nu- 
war, the director of the 
Sales and Marketing Divisions of 
the Holiday Inn in Amman and 
Aqaba. 




Mr Hofar and Mr Fadhei at the opening reception 

Lufthansa celebrates new opening 


LUFTHANSA CELEBRATED the 
opening of Us new offices In Sh- 
maleani last Thursday. The open- 
ing receptFon was attended by a 
large number of officials, notables, 
and businessmen who were 
received by Mr Jay Hofer. the 
company 1 3 director general for the 
Middle East, and Mr Elle Abu Fad- 
hel, the company's director tor Sy- 
ria and Lebanon. 

Adel Ai 8udah the director-general 
of the Customs Department, Mr 
Jamal Balgaz the director-general 
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Economic Briefs 


a Mr Tayaeer Al-Humsi, chairman of the Phar- 
macists' Association, and Mr Husam Ed-DIn 
Musmar, head of the Drug Regulation Depart- 
ment, during an official visit to the Arab Phar- 
maceutical Industries Co., APIC stated their in- 
tentions to impose a "closure protectionism" 
regulation tor locally produced pharmaceutical 
products. 

"The Research and Development Centre at 
APIC aims at promoting local products in the 
Jordanian society, and to insure its success, 
we deem the protection measures as necess- 
ary," said Mr Amin Shukair, director general of 
the APIC. 

• Studies are underway at the Jordan Water 
Authority to adopt a system of "unified stan- 
dards and specifications." This new system 
would be implemented at the water purifica- 
tion stations, to enable the Authority detect 
the effect of water pollution on scientific ba- 
sis. 

According to the agreement which has been 
signed between the Authority and the Royal 
Scientific Society, a two-year study will be car- 
ried out on Al-Samra purification station. The 
study which is expected to cost JD 120,553, 
will monitor the quality of water at this station 
and test the changes In Its property during its 
flow to King Talal Dam. 

• Dr HIsham Al-Zagha, director general of the 
Urabn Development Department, told a press 
conference that the department's second 
phase of Ite housing projects will be com- 
pleted at the end of next year, at an expected 
cost of JD 35 million. Feasibility studies are 


underway to prepare for a third Urban davew 
ment project for the period 1 987-1 992 2?' 
estimated to cost JD 31.2 million, said Dr 51 
gha. *■ 

• Mr Fayez Abu Al-Ghanam, director Gener.i 
of the Jordan Tourism and Mineral Water Co 
told a prese delegation that the Ma'eln Scar*' 
sort project will be completed at the end m 
this year, at an estimated cost of JD 13 mi» 
Ion. The Ma'eln Spa contains 60 natural sor’ 
ings, and has earned a reputation for Its hssi 
thy mineral waters, Bald Mr Al-Ghanam. 

• In a report issued by the Public Statistics 
Department, Jordanian national exports 
amounted to JD 63.7 million for the first quar- 
ter of 1987. This figure represented a de- 
crease of 10 per cent, from that of the same 
period In 1986, which reached JD 77,6 mill- 
ion. 

During the first quarter of 1987, Imports 
totalled JD 250 million, and recorded a de- 
crease of 14 per cent from last year which 
amounted to JD 290.8 million. 

• The Ministry of Trade agreed to decrease 
the fees of laboratory teste on rock fragments 
originating from quarries from JD 93 to JD 30. 

• Sources at the Central Vegetables Market 
reported that 54,612 tonnes of frult6 and 
vegetables have been sold locally during last 
July. Moreover, 2,299 tonnes of lemons were 
available for exports. Revenue for July, which 
originated from collected fees at the central 
market, amounted to JD 1632. 
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Arab funds seek co-operation 


of the Civil Aviation Authority. 

General-Director of Lufthansa In 
Jordan Mr Kareem Juri said that 
the new offices which are pro- 
vided with latest computer techn- 
ology are ready to start offering 
services. He added that the old of- 
fices at the Intercontinental Hotel 
will continue with their usual ser- 
vices. 

Lufthansa, a leading pioneer In 
the airlines industry, plans to ex- 
tend distinguished services to pro- 
mote tourism In Jordan and run 
five flights a week to and from the 
Kingdom. 


KHARTOUM (Star) Co-ordination 
management or the "useful 
method of channelling funds 
through their proper avenues" is a 
critical factor by which success 
can be measured, agreed the del- 
egates at (he 24th meeting of the 
Arab Funds Group. 

Delegates at the meeting, which 
was held last July in Khartoum, 
determined that a weak co- 
ordination policy resulted In $516 
million being frozen. This amount 
should have been met at the end 
of 1986, delegates agreed. 

Representing nine Arab coun- 
tries, the delegates adopted a po- 
licy of co-ordination based on an 
"intensified management method." 
This method centralizes the bank- 
ing process of finance and funds 
distribution, and encourages a 
continuous administration process- 
delegates agreed 

Capital Outlays , 

The Arab Funds Group, repre- 
sented by four national monetary 
funds from Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Ku- 
wait and Abu Dhabi, and four re- 
glonal lnatltutlonB focused Its dis- 
cussions on the difficulties of . 
project financing in the absence of 
ft defined method of funds rollover 
process. The regional Institutions 
are the Islamic Bank for Develop- 
ments, OPEC International Deve- 
lopment Fu/id. Arab Economic and 
Social Development Fu.nd and 
Arab Bank for Development In 
Africa. 

* The Group Is considered a dy- 
namic exporter of aid resources to 
more than 92 countries. To main- 
tain a positive flow of financial re- 
sources, the group first sought to 
adopt a feasible co- operation pro- 
gramme, and further studied new 
capital distribution avenues. 

Adhering to these two objec- 
tives, the . Group decided to fully 
meet Its obligations, for 1987 
given that the delegates found 
only a per cent of, total commit- 
ments had been met by the end of 
1886. Irt terms of US, only 
$1866.47 million as a paid-in capl-i 
was -reported at the end of 
1986, while the amount of operat- 
ing capital for the 1976-1086 plan 
totaled $32,200 million.- ' \ : 

' ii. '■ ■ Strategic priority 
P^nerar conditions 
to the Implerqaptatlon of civil .en- 
gineering iprpjecta,,. with which 
underpdeveloped '’recipient of 
Side countries had to comply, 
werejald out by the International 
federation of Consultants. = : 1 

■ ' .»* • 
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These rules and conditions, the 
group contended, were imposed 
on the under-developed countries 
during times oi economic hard- 
ships and political instibllities de- 
cades ago. The present conditions 
have made these rules obsolete. 

The group, however, worked on 
establishing a new set of general 
conditions which accommodates 
the interests of under-developed 
countries, and enables them to 
develop a negotiating ability in en- 
gineering contracts. 

The new conditions which were 
laid out by the group aimed at 
creating an acceptable balance 
between employer and consulta- 
tive contractor. This balance 
would Insure that issues relating 
to performance guarantee, work 
protection, insurance, alterations 
and financial terms have been 
equally agreed upon by both con- 
tracting parties. 

Operational networks 

Aside from the major issue, the 
group approved a plan to support 
economic reforms scheme In 
Tunis. The scheme Includes the 
financing of roads maintenance 
project, foreign trade programmes 
and development loans. 

Implementing the second phase 
of the Senegal Basin project, was 
also considered. The Group allo- 
cated $380 million -for other 
projects In irrigations, agriculture, 
river navigation, and electricity. 

Financing the five-year plan as 
Niger was also considered the 
group agreed to allocate the 
necessary funds for the plan by 
granting credit loans similar to that 
of 1981-1986 plan. 


At the end of 1986, the numbet . 
of credit loans, which the group : 
allocated to Africa reached 610 
loans, amounting $4389.8 into 
The total number of loans, which 1 
the group allocated until 1986, 1 
reached 1951 loans ($23,816 mill- : 
Ion). 

Africa's share ot 31 per cenl.fc , 
likely to double up over the ne*i 
five years, the group contended ■ 
The number of operations which . 
should be financed for 1987 by 
the group In Africa and other parts : 
of the world, exceeds that of laBt 
year. I 

Financial ventures . 

The Arab Bank for Development • 
in Africa, faced limited financial re- 1 
sources since its establishment . 
Because there ia a great demand 1 
to fund African developmeni 
projects, the bank has maintain® < 
limited resources since Ihe outset , 

The bank concentrated on the • 
Joint financing methods in its W- j 
erations. This method helped ease 
the responsibilities, by distrj^j j 
projects Implementations into van j 
ous sides. 1 

Between 1975 and 19» *JJ ■ 
bank participated In financing 
operations amounting to w* » 

million. . h _ Mn k ' 

Moreover, the » •• 

shared In 81 European (oml m 
anclng programmes, whicn 
tended throughout J 97 y:L. ■ 
The bank’s major non-Arabic fwj » 
ners, which shared In 4° par 

If Its operations In Africa, were .. 
African Development Fujtd ^J ; 
and the World Bank GwJ- [JJ , 
bank’s major Arabic paring , 
the Saudi Fund, OPEC Fi^j ™ 
Dhabi Fund, and the Islamloj^ 


100% 


Total obligations by Arab Funds Group 
Geographical distribution until December 108S 
Total obligations US S3, 616,030,000.00 

. Number of countries Percentage pb^tojal 

18.44 
27.22 
2.04 


1- Arab countries 
?- African countries 

3- Aslan countries 

4- Latin American countries 


IQ countries 
33 countries 
23 countries 
19 countries 


Sectoral# distribution 


A- 


;c- 


Infrastructure: 

Percentage Percentage 
55.4 

1- Iranporlatton, telecommunication 

23 


2- electricity, gas, petrol 

27-7 


3- water aqd sewere ; 

4.7 


Production: 

1 -a. Agriculture, livestock 

17.7 

344 

2- Mining and industries 
Other '' 

Health, education, housing, tourism, 
balance of payment. 

16-7 

10.2 


GLOBAL SHIPPING 


High hopes on 



By Andrew Guest 

in London, England 


hey owe the 
banks collectively 
more than US$50 
billiom If they were a Third 
World country, international 
shipowners would be in debt 
twice as deep as the Philip- 
pines but half as much as 
Brazil in a ranking of debtor 
nations. Their debt 
is a legacy of 
a decade of 


high seas 


Container fleets, bold owners 
* begin industry turnaround 

after decade of down times 


recession that with its 
broken dreams, broken 
fortunes and bankruptcy is 
changing the shape of global 
shipping. A decade ago, the 
proud British merchant fleet 
amounted to more 
than 50 million 
tons on 


the high seas. This year, 
tonnage dipped under 10 
million. 

As global shipping begins a 
transition from turmoil, this 
special WorldPaper report 
examines the prospect 
that a turnabout may 
be at hand. 
(continued) 
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Oil and containers signal 
turnabout on high seas 

Despite heavy debt, vessel glut, shippers see hope 


(continued) 

Signs are surfacing that profit still 
rides the high seas, and that a slimmer, 
reconstituted shipping industry is rising 
slowly from global depression to seek it 
out. 

One such sign is the growth of con- 
tainer shipping and its potentially rich 
revenue lode, estimated by the authori- 
tative Lloyd's Shipping Economist at 
$645 billion over the next 20 years. 

Another is a return to prosperity 
through oil. Despite attacks on tank"^ 
in the major oil throughway of the Ar- 
ab Gulf, the prospect of better prices 
for Arab crude again may provide 
owners a chance to fill their tankers with 
money-making cargo. 

Hope has been dashed before. US 
Lines was to lead global shipping into a 
new era when it launched in 1984-85 its 
950-foot econships, the largest super- 
freighters afloat. Now the US-flag firm 
is in bankruptcy court burdened with a 
US$1.27 billion debt after a staggering 
$347 million loss, its 12 econships 
stored unused in half dozen harbors. 

Problems persist. Owners with 
vessels they cannot fill with cargo nor 
sell because of a worldwide glut simply 
scrap them; in 1985, a record 32 million 
tanker tons were scrapped— the 


Andrew Guest specializes in covering ship- 
ping from the United Kingdom. 


equivalent of 130 supertankers. Twice 
that amount— 64 million tons— remains 
unused, surplus to the current 160 
million tons of global demand. Super- 
tankers parked in remote Norwegian 
fjords are empty, silent witnesses to the 
unwillingness of some owners to spend 
the $1.5 million to $2 million it costs to 
sail a vessel from Europe to Pakistan, 
Thiwan or other East Asian ports where 
glut has created a boom for ship- 
breakers. 

The rapid rise of Taiwan’s Evergreen 
Line in the midst of depression offers 
reason for hope. 

Virtually unknown in the 1970s, 
Evergreen has become the world's 
leading liner operator with more than 60 
containerships. Although its profits in 
1986 fell 23 percent to $54.7 million, its 
gross income was $1.25 billion. 

Eveigreen was the winner over US 
Lines in the war of the superships that 
started in 1984. With its 16 giant con- 
tainerships circling the globe in both 
directions on an 80-day schedule, 
Evergreen faces yet another challenge. 
This one is from West Germany en- 
trepreneur Karl-Heinz Sager. He buck- 
ed the tide this year and started an 
84-day globe-circling service with his 
Senator Line using 12 state-of-the-art 
vessels that because of glut can be 
chartered cheaper than ever. 

While Evergreen has placed on a back 
burner an announced $1.5 billion 


Top world merchant fleets 

As costs rise, tonnage moves to North and East Asia 


1986 




Total gross 


Country 

Ships 

tons (in Ks) 

Ships 

PANAMA 

3,620 

42,101 

1,585 

USSR 

2,514 

18,717 

2,420 

LIBERIA 

1,852 

62,126 

2,609 

GREECE 

■1335. 

32,092 

1316 

JAPAN 

1,604 

37,366 

2,079 

CHINA 

1,025 ‘ 

10,278 

388 

USA 

737 

16,034 

843 

CYPRUS 

716 

8,900 

565 

ITALY 

569 

7855 

636 

UK 

541 . 

12,744 

1352. 

Selected Asian countries. 




INDONESIA 

330 

1,449 

174 

IRAN 

108 

2,276 

46 

IRAQ 

35 

858 

21 

PHILIPPINES 

399 

4392 

156 

SOUTH KOREA 

487 

6,575 

169 

KUWAIT 

74 • 

2343 

43 

SINGAPORE 

480 

6,652 

429 


W76 

Total gross 
tons (m fa) 


14,576 

74,171) 

23J088 

38,609 

3,032 

12,407 

3,179 

10,621 

32,853 


640 

543 

854 

1,337 

1,053 


expansion, it also has unveiled fresh 
plans for a $550 million industrial com- 
plex and shipyard that banker Jim Davis 
of Kleinwert-Benson, referring to ex- 
isting shipbuilding overcapacity, has call- 
ed ' ‘midsummer madness.’ ' American 
President Lines, with US Lines out of 
the picture now the largest US operator 
of container ships, plans to spend $500 
million for five new vessels, terminals 
and associated equipment such as rail 
lines. 

Lloyd's Shipping Economist estimates 
an investment through the year 2007 of 
between $35 billion and $40 billion in 
new containerships. 


Containers spell problems for Third Mforld 

What does a country do with a lot of labor and plenty of time? 


A single container carrying the 
equivalent of 3,000 20-foot con- 
tainers with a crew of 18 has 
. replaced approximately six con- 
ventional cargo ships of 20 years 
ago with their crews of 40 or 
more men per ship. 

A single container stevedoring 
gang of 15 men can load or 
discharge in one hour the same 
volume of cargo that would have 
taken a conventional gang around 
a full 24-hour day. 

_ Those figures demonstrate the 
1 increasing impact of the marine 
container on sea trade since it 
. wias introduced in the late 1960s. . 

Containerization has helped 
dramatically to improve produc- 
tivity as wages rise on the water- 
fronts and among the seagoing .• 


problem of installing a capital 
intensive, low-labor transportation 
system to accommodate containers 
in countries with scarce capital 
and abundant, cheap labor. 

As a result of large-scale 
economies, the number of 
carriers have decreased on major 
long-distance trade routes. In 
1986, the 20 largest of the world’s 
almost 600 carriers controlled at 
least 35 percent of deep sea con- 
tainer ship capacity. 

, Large scale economies may 
make it uneconomic for a relative- 
ly ?mall developing country to 
maintain its own merchant 
marine. A more viable strategy 
may be to develop a fleet of local . 
or regional feeders connected 
with Iatge scald operators at|a ; 
regional hub port. Thailand, for • • 


labor of developed countries. ., 

But that impact ti^slatos mto ,;.,. , example^ hgs^expanded its coT- 
. problems in the Third Wfarld.: • : tamer trade to Singapore and 

There authorities face the . Hong Kong with intraregional 


feeders. 

On many major containerized 
routes, freight rates have declined 
by more than 50 percent during 
the past decade. While volume 
growth in the rest of world trade 
has been sluggish, container trade 
volume has grown by 13 percent 
annually between 1975 and 1985. 

The cost of containerization has 
been a major restructuring of 
transportation systems, which in 
developing countries has been 
confined to the port and ocean : 
transportation. 

In the developed world, con- 
tainerization already has 
penetrated deeply to inland roads 
and rail transportation. 

It is to this next phase that : 
planners' inthedeveloping world 
must turn their attention.; • • 

. —By John G. Reeve , a Principal for 
Ibnple, Barker & Sloam of Lexington, 
MAi USA, a management consultant. 


fc;r- 


Third World countries have an oppor- 
tunity to share the boom. China is bet- 
ting at least $161 million in a four-year 
program to challenge Japan and South 
Korea as a major shipbuilder. Singapore 
is challenging Rotterdam as the world's 
busiest port. 

Since 1981, Britain, Norway, France 
and Italy have lost a combined total of 3 
million shipping tons. Much of what has 
not been scrapped has been transferred 
to Asian flags, partly because of cheaper 
labor. Hong Kong holds the world's 
ninth largest merchant fleet, in tonnage, 
at 13.3 million tons. Following with 12.7 
million tons is the Philippines, which also 
represents another maritime problem 
because 70,000 of its 120,000 sailors are 
unemployed. A decade ago, the Philip- 
pines registered only 854,000 tons. 

Lloyd’s forecasts Eastern and South- 
east Asia generating 118 million tons of 
containerized goods by 1990, compared 
to 125 million tons for Western Europe. 
South and Central America and the 
Caribbean are forecast to generate 25 
million tons, up from 19 million the end 
of 1986. 

A rise in the container cargo flow 
between Europe and East Asia and be- 
tween the United States and the Pacific 
region already has helped rates recover 
and restore profits to some major firms- 

But problems will exist for a long 

time. Rising protectionism threatens 

world trade, and debt is a major barrier 
to the return to profitable shipping- m 
Brazil, Lloyd Brasiliero, the state-owned 
company, has a $271 million debt that 
hinders its ability to expand and moder- 
nize and the government plans simply to 
write off. The same for the ShipPJJS 
Corporation of India and its debt oiW 
million. • • • 

If the pace of scrapping can be main* 
tained to reduce surplus cargo spac 
without a rush to build newer and eve 
bigger ships, recovery in shipping ^ 
becqme reality in the early 1990 s.* 
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For shipping baron Karl-Helnz Sager (inset), Senator’s ’round the world 1 
service is a global gamble with a line that owns not a single vessel. 


12 Senator 
‘tramps’ go 
‘round world 

German shipper sails 
where US Lines failed 


By Herbert Fromme 

m Hamburg, West Germany 

STARTING SIX MONTHS after the 
giant US Lines collapsed trying to 
. operate a state-of-the-art, round-the- 
world container service, a West German 
company is daring to try the same ven- 
ture. But this time, the Senator Line of | 
I Karl Heinz Sager, is taking advantage of 1 
a decade-old global shipping slump to 
succeed where US Lines failed. 

The main difference between the two 
schemes: While US Lines employed its 
own ships with a capacity equivalent to 
4,400 20-foot containers. Senator Line 
exclusively will use chartered, medium- 
sized vessels with a capacity equivalent 
to 1,000 to 1,200 such containers and 
■known as “tramp” ships. 

Senator Line doesn’t even own a 
single ship and doesn't plan to acquire 
any, That circumstance is the key to 
what Sager hopes will be success in the 
midst of a recession. 

Sager certainly knows the pitfalls. As 
a consultant , he assisted US Lines in the 
Preparing its round-the-world service. 

; Before becoming a consultant, Sager, 

Herbert Fromme regularly reports on West 
Gepnany >$ shipping industry. 


55, was managing director of a freighting 1 
company and served as deputy chairman \ 
of West Germany’s foremost shipping ! 
company, Hapag-Lloyd, between 1973 
and 1983, until he left in a policy 
disagreement. 

As the result of tax breaks and sub- 
sidies that politicians worried about their 
jobs gave shipyards, West Germany is 
oversupplied with advanced, yet inex- 
pensive container vessels. 

For years, ^fest German high-income 
investors like dentists, physicians and 
lawyers invested in ships even if they 
produced nothing but losses, wliich they 
could write off against their ordinary in- 
come in tax returns. 

Most vessels were ordered by yard- 
inspired, one-ship firms known as “den- 
tists shipping companies” and put on 
the open charter market as 1 ‘tramps.’ 1 
As a result, Wsst Germany possesses 
a huge container ship fleet— which no 
one really needs but which Sager plans 
to use. 

Including ships under foreign flag, this 
fleet is estimated to contain some 500 
vessels with a capacity equivalent to 
200,000 20-foot container units (known 
in the industry as teu), the world’s 
largest tramp container ship fleet. Ham- 
burg has developed into the leading 
charter market for this type of vessel. 

The overcapacity lias dropped charter 
rates to unprecedented low levels. A 
1,000-teu vessel that commanded up to 
US$9,000 per day a couple of years ago 
can be obtained for between $5,500 and 

$7,000 a day. , . .. 

While the surplus makes the idea 
seem financially viable, it remains an 
adventure because of cut-throat com- 
petition between container shipping 
companies. Evergreen Marine of 
Thiwan, which has built the world s 
leading container fleet in about 15 years, 
is the major competiton. 

' ‘The container is inviting round-tne- 


world service,” Sager explains in his 
small Hamburg office, an outpost of 
Senator’s Bremen headquarters. “The 
main advantage is the roll-over effect. 

We load containers in Europe for the US 
East Coast, but also for the Caribbean, 
Panama, the West Coast, the Far East 
and perhaps even India. 

“The overall utilization of our ships 
will, therefore, be much higher than in 
conventional end-to-end operations.” 

The initial voyage confirmed this, 
Sager maintained. The vessel was 100 
percent loaded from Europe to East 
Asia, 75 percent from Asia to North 
America, 60 percent across the North 
Atlantic to Europe. 

But why did the strong US Lines go 
broke, if it followed similar strategy? 

‘ ‘I have always considered it a mistake 
by US Lines to go only in one direction, 
and with such large vessels, while 
creating their own competition with end- 
to-end services across the Pacific and 
North Atlantic,” he said. 

Senator Line of Bremen started in 
April operating 12 state-of-the-art 
vessels, travelling around the world fort- 
nightly on an 84-days schedule in two 
directions eastbound and westbound. 
By 1988, 24 strips will provide a weekly 
service. 

The Bremen State government is a 
shareholder and also has guaranteed I 
bank loans to Senator Line, partly 
because it wants to protect loans it has 
underwritten for shipbuilding. 

Another reason for backing Sager is 
Bremen’s rivalry with the leading West 
German maritime city of Hamburg, 
i Senator Line is using Bremen’s con- 
tainer port of Bremerhaven but is not 
; calling in Hamburg. And it has set up 
f headquarters in Bremen, which was 
i smarting from the fact that international 
, liner shipping companies were no longer 
based in the city with its centuries of 
. maritime traditions.* 
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I Hong Kong ship families 
[sail off financial rocks 

[i 

!j old empires become shadows of former selves 


but major decisions an.* referred to n All this agony contrasts sharply with 
committee of creditors which has veto i the magic touch of Sir Yue-kong Hao. 
power. The newly created Wall Kwong * Hong Kong’s 1 ‘other’ 1 major shipowner. 
Shipping Group Ltd. became the holding j From controlling the world’s largest in- 


ByPT. Bangsberg 

in Hong Kong 


The restructuring agreement reduc- 
ed the Chao family's holdings from 55 


company for all maritime operations, 
with a reduced core fleet of 30— half the 
former size. 

Over in the Tung berth, a cash injec- 
tion of $20 million from a local financier, 
Henry Fok, supports new ships. A fur- 
ther $100 million from Fok went to 
Orient Overseas. While the Tungs have 
always had close ties to Taiwan, Fok is 


YOU COULD almost hear the sighs of slashed from 45 percent to 2 percent, 
relief earlier this year as two of Hong The Chaos remain in day-to-day control, 

Kong's great shipping families sailed into 

a stretch of calm water after coming 
perilously near the financial rocks. 

The sighs came as much from the 
more than 150 bank creditors as from 

the TYings and Chaos, who together ATT A\TTA 

owned some US$3.5 billion in shipping xYJL LJlYL 1 lx\ 

empires dating back to 1944 and 1952 II TT T1 

respectively. WHJ 

After more than a year of protracted, 
often fractious talks these entities were 
refloated as shadows of their former 
size, symbol of the decade-long interna- 
tional shipping slump and the hoped-for 
resurgence in a reconstituted industry. 

They were victims of declining reve- 
nues, a glut of ships and heavy borrow- 
ing to build yet more ships. 

The Ting family’s flagship was Orient 
Overseas Holdings Ltd., which in turn 
controlled the container shipping line of 
the same name and a tangle of private- 
ly held shipping companies. 

The Chao family operated \%h Kwong 

Shipping & Investment Co. Ltd. In an ef- *3$ 

fort to save their empire, T.Y. Chao and 

I sons Frank and George pledged their 
entire personal wealth of some $50 
; million— including T.Y.’s breathtaking 
' collection of Chinese antiques. 

’ . t The first lot fetched $15 million at auc- 
tion. At one sale, a rare underglaze red 
. dfeh from the late 14th century brought 
$1.2 million; a 92-year-old Japanese col- 
* lector shelled out $1 million for a pair of 
• jadeite screens. 

There were several close calls along 
, “J e ^ Creditors swooped on Chao and 
: Tung ships entering ports all over the 

; seizin g them and threatening to At last. An air cargo facili 

. aeu them as a way of recouping some designed from the ground uj 

• mone y. for afr cargo. With more thai 

The Japanese trading house, Toyo flights a day to speed your si 

. Menka Kaisha Ltd., nearly torpedoed ^y eomererfthegte. ^ 

toth rescues. It had financed new ships “S &H 


percent to about 49 percent. Stakes of close to mainland China, raising 
former minority shareholders were widespread suspicion that he acted on 


behalf of Beijing, which hopes to gain a 
foothold in a profitable operation. 


dependent fleet — 128 ships aggregating 
nearly 20 million deadweight tons — he 
saw the storm signals and almost literal- 
ly abandoned ship. 

Beginning in the early '80s, Sir Y.K. 
ruthlessly sold off old ships. Those on 
long-term charter paying their way were 
kept. 

As a result, the canny and reclusive 
entrepreneur from Ningbo, near Shang- 
hai, escaped virtually unscathed from 
the financial typhoon that nearly cap- 
sized the Tungs and Chaos. ♦ 


for both 


groups and threatened legal 


... to recover its money— even as 
commercial creditors had finally sewn up 
, oeir respective packages. 

i to an unusual move, the Hong Kong 
; . government— ^ which normally maintains 
; J™ hands-off attitude to private 
T^ str yH°ined in persuading the 
^^^ e ^ nnient *° put Pressure on 

i : ; Kwong announcement came 

Year 1 c hours before the New 
were C ^ ea ® n ^ a * ter which all bets 

■ ® an gsberg is East Asia correspondent 
Commerce. \ 


ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT. 

WHERE AIR CARGO GOES 
FIRST CLASS. 
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At last. An air cargo facility ■ Wjr 
designed from the ground up specifically 
for air cargo. With more than z/XX) 
flights a day to speed your shipment to 
any comer of the globe. With the same first class 
handling as if you were supervising the job yourself. 

Adjacent to the U.S. Customs inland port facility, 
the airport’s customs clearance times can’t be 
beat. Security? Simply first class. ATL has the 
lowest theft and pilferage rate among major 
U.S. airports. 


Wfeather delays? \fery rare. Whatever 

Vv the time of year, your cargo will 

come and go on schedule in the 
heart of the sunny South. 

No wonder more than 250 airlines, customs 
brokers and freight forwarders use our air cargo 
facilities. And there’s plenty of room for your cargo 
to go first class. Just write: CARGO INFO, Airport 
Commissioner’s Office, Hartsfield Atlanta 
International Airport, Atlanta, Georgia 30320, 

US. A. Telephone: 404-530-6600. Telex: 544078. 
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Shipbuilding stakes pit 
China vs. Japan, Korea 

Beijing invests 161 million to match rivals 



T , his .58<M«n gantry crane marks China’s 
only 100,000-dwt berth at Dalian Shlpyanl. 


Rv nsi A m measures the load a vessel can carry. 

■ n - ~ DI ‘ ,This is our S ^tegic plan," says Hu 

m China Chuanzhi, CSSC president. "I hope it 

WH1I k -tj w ‘ d be ' p move China from seventh to 

banknfnt^ ^^ptaHengn third place among world shipbuilders 

bantapt or curtail production in the behind only Japan and South Korea 

depression "China ka potenti^worldS in 

yP—- Cta B aiming at Japan and shipbuilding” 

HHv P t ^ reama 7 lti ^ nUSdol]ar China has a long way to go According 

major w^d°ShniM ltS an rivals ’ a to US Department stabs 

m SE w ? rld shipbuilder. tics for 1984 the !ategt ... ran sinny crane marks China’s 

° f Ch ? p labor ’ for worldwide figures, the Peode's only 100, 000-dwt berth at Dalian Shipyard. 

porebon (CSSC) plans by 1990 to in- lapan SSS£S£^«S3£^i: cmSthl ^ 15 ^ China earned but $70 mfcy 

tnHav^ shipbudding capacity taom counting for half the world's 20 mLm In years before it opened in 1979tothecc 

dSto3mZ! 10 n f dw t ight tons dwt. South Korea was secondwft 845o2wt C ^alHlnv\ VeSSel u° f side world. Since that year, Ctak 
(dwt) to 3 milhon. Deadweight tonnage vessels and 1.7 million dwt. ^ h ® h ’ says Hu ' “Ported more that 150 ships andi 

^ • ... ; — ; — But China and Yugoslavia were the customers n €re to suc h drilling rigs to more than 20 countrie 

in Beiiino 3 ^ Wnter for China Featurcs tone countries reporting an increase of the United AraM?^ ? Ub d De ! y J ark » with 1-6 million dwt in foreip ortki 

new orders in the fart ™ce 1980 earning $1.1 bS 

J_ 1 W!8t Germany ' Cw™ ^ Hong Kong. The strength of CSSC's catch-u 

, _ b plan, Hu says, is China's shipbuMi 

Third World sailor gripes over pay, ship co nditions but less expensive shipbuilding labc 

n.-i 1 . » - ^ r .ir . t 


Aboard ship, Chief Engineer 
Nunilo Roldan is happy enough, 
even if he gets treated like an or- 
dinary seaman. By the standards 
of his native Philippines, the sea 
has made him a rich man. 

Roldan, 33, is one of 120,000 
seamen .from the Philippines, the 
largest shipboard labor supplier in 
the Third W>rld. Roldan and his 
colleagues provide the fifth- 
largest chunk of their country's 
foreign exchange earnings — 
US$90 million in 1985. 

Roldan’s monthly salary of 
$1,295 per month puts him on a 
par with a mid-level Filipino ex- 
ecutive. His newly-built $15,000 
house in Iloilo is his self- 
described “mansion.” 

But for all the money, Roldan 

gripes about the plight of Third 

W>rld seamen. He s^ys competi- 
tion and discrimination have com- 
bined to lower wages and working 
conditions. 

The Philippine government 
might well gripe, too. Annual 
remittances from seamen, after 
hitting $284.4 million in 1983, 
dropped in 1984 to $186.3 million 
and in 1985 to $90 million. 

The International Transport 
W)rkers Federation estimates 
70,000 Filipino seamen are out of. 
work, despite; the fact that the 
number employed has grown at 

an annuai rate of 9 percent-rftom 
23,534 in 1975 to 51446 in 1985. 
Suddenly, it's a buyer's market. 


Pespite wide unemployment , sea makes Filipino ,, JjT 


An automated vessel requires 
the expertise of ship officers from 
advanced nations. Tb minimize 
costs on pay, ratings from Third 
™>rld countries are emplqyed- 
and paid on a reduced scale. 











ferlbhlan, ; 
sea is bane and boon. 

“If you come from a Third 
World country, particularly the 
Philippines, your position is nor- 
mally one grade Iqswef than your 

actual rank M n_u_. 


3 the work, if for no other reason 
)m than the lack of opportunities at 
home. Roldan's career began 

■ when he signed on as a 
100-peso— then about $15— per 
month engineer's apprentice, 
back in 1975. It took a five-year 
climb before he began to earn de- 
cent pay. 

Since then, he has boarded 
almost all types of vessels. He 
likes working with the Dutch and 

Japanese but despises the 

Greeks. 

Tlie Greeks? “I hate to work 
.. with them, they look at Filipinos 
as if we are the lowest race in the 
i. world,” he says. 

6 “ Mo City - ^ cen- 

if ““ Philippines, he is the sixth in 
a family of nine children, and the 
only seaman. He is a good 
provider. 

if ‘‘They get excited the moment 
^ know I’m back in the Phihp- 
l S ^es. They know I have a lot of 
?;» goodies for them,” says Roldan, 
who comes from a forming family 
He also put three siblings 
through college. Whenever he is 
m town his former brothers bor- 

■ «Jw cash for seeds and form 
inputs. Says Roldan: 

.-! ;“I really don’t; mind if they 
v .. .can't pay mel>adL It's the only 
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but less expensive shipbuilding h 
force. With its technology now at 
world level of the early 1980s, Chir 
seeking more advanced technoli 
equipment and foreign cooperatioi 
build such special-purpose ships 
chemical carriers, self-discharj 
coalers and oil product tankers. 

China has more than 500 shipys 
and 160 fitting plants capable of buik 
ships to any advanced technical si 
dard. CSSC employs 300,000. 

China’s yards, like most advan 
facilities the world over, can build si 
in sections in different workshops i 
assemble them at the berth or do 
greatly shortening construction tiir 

Today, the berth period foi 
36,000-dwt bulk carrier is 108 days. 1 
entire building period is 193 days. 1 

I . . . nn nfUl r 


actual rank,” accorimg to Man : Z SIT It Ii he & 
He said he should be eaftjne • S ^ P ^ ^ a “’ 
about twice 1 his salary. ^ ng : - ^[m 80 ?upported ®em the 

Yet despite the discrimination, ■. „ , 

Filipino seamen are attracted to r :! -py^chaelD, Marasigan 

: — : "v r tf&rintn Day in Manila. 




shipbuilding process for a 20,01 
ship was 15 months in the late 1 

China “faces such difficulties 
work efficiency and shortage c 
building facilities,” says Hu. 

“For instance, though China 
large building berths and 13 docks 
the 10,000-dwt-cIass, it has on 
100,000-dwt-class berth at the 
Shipyard and several 20,000 dw 
berths at the Jiangnan Shipy 
Shanghai.” 

CSSC's 1986-1990 developma 
has targeted $161 million to expa 
retool a dozen berths and docks 
build ships up to 200 , 000 -dwt. 

The prospects for China's shipb 
are promising, Hu asserts, noi 
; because of the world marke 
because of an almost insatiable doi 
market. A survey shows China wu 
more than nine million dwt of shi 
ocean, coastal area and inland 
transport by the end of 1990.* 
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GLOBAL SHIPPING 


Asia hub tops Rotterdam 
,as world’s busiest port 

I 

i Singapore also aims to become No. 1 in containers 


ByJuneLim 

in Singapore 


percent over the Singapore dollar, and 
the republic's prime position on the sea 
lanes midway between Japan and its vital 
oil sources in the Arab Gulf. 


so whrn they reach Singapore they can 
proceed In yards for service without 
loss of time. 

Low repair charges, competitive tariff, 
the high Japanese yen, the mini-tanker 
boom and the republic’s prime geo- 
grapliical position have all combined to 
make Singapore a popular place for 
repairs. 

The Port of Singapore Authority is 
trying to capitalize on all these factors 
and sell Singapore as a one-stop total 
shipping center. 

The Port Authority used this pitch to 
attract seven Scandutch container ships 


AFTER YEARS of playing catch up, 
Singapore has finally edged out Rotter- ca 
dam as the world’s busiest port. A 
strong ship repair sector and attractive __ 
bunkering prices tipped the scale in 
Singapore's favor. 

Last year, Singapore attended to 
33,352 vessels totaling 324.6 million 
gross tonnage, 23 percent more than in 
1985. These figures compare with 
32,600 ships of 275.9 million gross ton- 
nage serviced by Rotterdam. 

No one is claiming Singapore soon will 
challenge Rotterdam's cargo handling 
position. Rotterdam handled 256.8 
million tons last year to Singapore’s 
120.7 million tons. 

But Singapore dreams of surpassing 
Rotterdam as the world’s number-one 
container port. Ng Chee Keong, depu- 
ty director of the Port of Singapore 
Authority's operations division, predicts 
that as economic activity switches to the 
Asia-Pacific region, Hong Kong, already 
the world’s number-two container port, 
Kaohsiung in Taiwan and Singapore will 
pass Rotterdam and number-three New 
York City by 1990. 

The port already, on average, can 
handle 64 containers an hour— double 
that of Rotterdam, and ahead of Hong 
Kong and Kaohsiung. 

Singapore was able to edge out 
Rotterdam in traffic because it found 
its competitive niche— in repairs and 
bunkering. The figures show that close 
to 20 percent of the ships came in 
solely for these services, up from 13 
percent in 1985, meaning 2,000 ships 
more than in 1985. 

To set the stage: Overproduction and 
weak crude oil prices helped to plunge 
bunker prices in July to less than US$50 
per ton for a common grade of fuel oil— 
from an average of $140 in January. 

The effect was immediate. In a single 
month, 1,036 ships came into Singapore 
to meet their fuel requirements— more 
than the annual average of 958 ships. 

In repairs, too, Singapore was able to 
offer cheap prices matched only by 
South Korea. Severe price cutting 
among its four major ship repairers and 
tighter control of costs enabled its yards 
to provide the lowest price for what is 
commonly known as "cut and shave,” 
cleaning, overhauling and painting— 
areas in which its repairers excel. 

Also making the port a popular place 
for repairs was the strength of the 
Japanese yen, which appreciated 40 


Japanese tankers heading for the Gulf to Singapore's repair yards. Scandutch , 
can wash their tanks of oil residue at sea a Scandinavian consortium operating 


services between the Far hast and i 
Europe, had previously drydocked its | 
ships in Korea. The cheap repair bill was 
a major factor, but a Scandutch official 
said the flexibility of the Port Authority 
helped clinch the deal. 

The Authority is also interested in 
boosting Singapore as a major cargo 
transhipment port, spanning from 
Australasia in the east to the Indian sub- 
continent in the west. Singapore has in- 
vested millions to consolidate its existing 
cargo infrastructure, build a new con- 
tainer terminal and improve its produc- 
tivity. For good reason. Marine services 
contribute 16 percent of the country's 
gross domestic product of $18 billion.# 




June Lim covers shipping for Singapore 
Business. 
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TROUBLES IN SHANGRI-LA 



Ladakh and Tibet , once remote Himalayan 
retreats, now face deep changes as tourists 
cdYvy modern world to their doors 
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I v.-U ' ‘ wedish-born 
| linguist Helena 

. bj Norberg-Hodge 
was one of the 
: 3 ii si. lourists in 1975 when 
; India opened Ladakh to 
the outside world. She 
; n i aye a, lining in Himalayan 
; villages 11,500 feet high 
; (right). Concerned about 
i the impact of modem 
, times, she helped found in 
; 1979 the voluntary Ladakh 
j Project to monitor its 
; development. As she told 
; interviewer Ron Pease, 

,j the first tourists said 
j Ladakh was “such an 
■! incredible paradise, a . 

: Shangri-La, what a pity it 

has to be destroyed.” In 

captions for these photos, 
she reflects fears about 
' booming tourism, not only 
in Ladakh, often called 
:l Little Tibet,’ ’ but about 
Tibet itself, 750 miles 
1 along the Himalayas to the 
i! southeast. 


I ve seen tourists stick a lens in 
someone's face who doesn’t know 

J™? 4 * ?° ng on; b V now i tlie 
Ladakhis are tired of being 
photographed .’ 1 
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“You could draw a map of where 
tourists have heen by observing 
the behavior of the people. A lot of 
damage is not from consciously 
bad Kidiiivinr. Ilio effect os wisii'ist 
jMwili j is hi* l as brio, iha 
i’iist i is tclfii 
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“I'd like to see tourists staying 
closer to homo, avoid going to the 
last outreaches, the way everyone 
is now pouring to Tibet. I realize 
that's asking a lot. I would ask 
tourists to reach for a deeper 
experience, spending more time in 
one place, try to travel alone. The 
tourists would get more out of It- 
and do less damage." 


Ladakh facts 

All you ivant to know 

• Ladakh, bordering I’akistan 
and China in the northwest fron- 
lier of India, has a native popula- 
tion of about 100,0(10, mostly 
Tibetan Buddhists, im ludinu 
Ili.UOO in ill#* capital, U*li. 

• Lidahli h IFViitjU v-uunk- miK. 
ihnre [ini". ‘'V.h •'•'Tcid'-. 

■ Ahull! I -.O 1 Mi !■ mi i 1 1 u i .{i 1, 

•vNirnur. . vi-.ii i 'lei uy. 
Nit • hiiii -inuiilli 'muni-: »::.on. 

,‘viusl KHJlivl-. Ui i I'.'i I" 

'. harteii’fl I <ii! • «>r jf • j > irmii 
Srinagar in Kashmir, ahmn 171 • 
miles over tin- nuninlaius hi the 
west. Indian Airlines schedules 
live flights weekly. 

»> Fahrenheit tempera lure from 
July through September is about 
<50 degrees. 

• About 100 small hotels and 
guest houses operated by 
Kashmiris and some local 
residents serve o wrist.; in Leh. 
Many have running water and 
flush toilets. 



“Wfiuion (Ion:) ure mn-v NU-ajiHifei 
Siy liorhmac, clothe-*, 

Eireftior. Von not yeuu;; f 
cotiscious of m image iSi«y smisi; 
live up to; that perptfcimi.es 
insecurity about who they are. The 
first year, children would give you 
things. Young men now steal from 
their parents to go see videos.” 
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Tburism spawns dilemma 
for Tibetan loyalists 

Visitors bring protection but disrupt quiet society 


By Lindy Washburn 

in Lhasa, Tibet 

A PHOTO OF the Dalai Lama with Mao 
'ike-tung hangs on a column in Doije 
Lobsang's traditional Tibetan house in 
Shigatse, second city of Tibet. Taken in 
1954, the smiles of the Living Buddha 
and the Great Helmsman evoke a time 
before the Tibetan leader fled a Chinese 
invasion for India and before Mao laun- 
ched a Cultural Revolution that left 
libel’s cultural treasures in ruins and its 
social fabric in tatters. 

Thirty-three years later, the photo 
symbolizes the bitter dilemmas facing 
Dorje and many other Tibetan intellec- 
tuals who have remained in what its 
Chinese rulers call the Autonomous 
Region of Tibet. 

US journalist Lindy Vfashburn recently 
returned from a visit to Tibet. 


Dorje Lobsang's life has encompass- 
ed Tibet’s tortuous passage from 
isolated feudal kingdom to strategic 
Chinese possession and, most recent- 
ly, tourist’s Shangri-La. In his mid-40s 
he is the son of a Tibetan nobleman, a 
former monk, a graduate of a Chinese 
university, and a veteran of the labor 
camps of the Cultural Revolution. He 
lives in comparative comfort now, 
holding a professional job. His name has 
been changed at his request. 

Although Dorje’s home displays all the 
Chinese accoutrements of prosperity— 
refrigerator, television, radio, tape 
player— and his children are strong and 
rosy-cheeked, bitterness permeates his 
conversation. It is the bitterness of lost 
years, of lost relatives, and of a lost 
culture. 

It is impossible for the Chinese to 
eradicate such bitterness, or to conceal 
the physical scars of Tibet's recent past, 
but the government nevertheless has 
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decided to open nearly all of ‘ The Land 
of the Snows” to tourists, in hopes of 
gaining foreign exchange. 

The tourists see, for example, the few 
crumbling walls that remain of Lhasa’s 
medical college, which once stood op- 
posite the Potala but was destroyed dur- 
ing the 1959 invasion. They find 200 
monks where there had once been 4,000 
at Ganden Monastery, living in a hand- 
ful of habitable buildings left following 
bombardment during the Cultural 
Revolution. It was once the second- 
largest monastery in Tibet. Of the 
thousands of monasteries that once 
stood in a country the size of Germany, 
France, and Spain; they may see that 
only 13 liave been left intact. 

Even the officia] China International 
Travel Service is * hard put to paint a 
positive picture of the Chinese occupa- 
tion: among its Tibdtan guides are some 
who have spent years imprisoned by the 
Chinese. (At one stop, a monk recog- 
nized our guide, who quietly explained 
that they had been in prison together.) 

As a visitor in Lhasa, I was stopped by 
a Tibetan man on a bicycle who handed 
me a written note. When I asked him in 
Chinese what it was, he said “it is a 
message to the people outside our coun- 
try. Tell them all is not well here/ ’ The 
message’s Tibetan script, later trans- 
lated in the United States, read : ‘ Tibet 
has been and always shall be an indepen- 
dent country. Long live the Dalai Lama/’ 

Such contacts apparently are tolerat- 
ed, Dorje explained, because 1 'tourism 
has been named the No. 1 economic 
priority for Tibet, followed by agriculture 
and livestock." The number of visitors 
has increased geometrically since the 
region was opened in 1981; last year an 
estimated 30,000 arrived. 

Dorje, like many Tibetans, is of two 
minds about the benefits. 

On the positive side, the new Chinese 


openness to the outside world has been 
accompanied by a more relaxed attitude 
toward religion. Some monasteries are 
being repaired and reopened, because 
tourists are interested in seeing them. 
Also, many visitors are "friends of 
Tibet,” said Dorje, "who know about 
our history and culture.” Their 
presence makes Tibetans feel safe. 

But their presence also distorts a 
society that for years was closed to the i 
outside world. The comparative wealth 1 
of the visitors on government-! 
sanctioned tours— and their willingness j 
to part with some of it— precipitate wild I 
scenes at popular stops, where children j 
chant 1 ‘Dalai Lama picture, Dalai Lama 
picture,” begging for photos of the ex- 
iled leader, and adults hawk family 
treasures. 

Yet at the same time, Tibet's cachet 
as last stop on the hippie trail occasional- 
ly present Lhasans with the mind- 
blowing spectacle of Westerners beg- 
ging in the marketplace. One Polish 
panhandler made a circuit of the lobby 
of the Lhasa Hotel, now managed by 
Holiday Inn, asking money for a plane 
ticket to Beijing. Two days later, we 
spotted him hitchhiking toward the 
Everest Base Camp, hundreds of miles 
in the other direction. 

Tenzing Tethong, the Dalai Lama' 5 
representative in New York, says most 
of the tourism development "is not 
benefiting Tibetans economically. 
Hotel workers, guides, cooks, and 
drivers are predominantly Chinese. 
Tibetans in exile fear that the expanding 
tourist industry will support an influx of 
Chinese that soon will make Tibetans 
a minority in their own land. 

One of the biggest surprises in Tibet, 
in fact, is not the beauty of the Potala or 
the religious devotion of its people, but 
the realization that its population is in- 
creasingly non-Tibetan. 
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What the Chinese say about their rule in Tibet 

| An atheistic Communist Party seeking national unity sanctions Buddhism 

I j Although the Communist Party’s While an atheistic Communist region set up a Bu 

I I ooliev on religous affairs in Tibet Party leads China, the party does to train clergymen 


was perverted by misguided 
radicals during 1966-76 “Cultural 
Revolution,” China’s present 
leadership has endeavored greatly 
to correct these errors. 

Special policies of the central 
government in Tibet since 1979 
reiterate the freedom of religion 
and respect of ethnic customs. 


While an atheistic Communist 
Party leads China, the party does 
not obstruct religious practices, 
so long as they abide by the 
law. 

According to Tibetan Doje 
Cering, chairman of the Tibet 
Autonomous Region, the central 
government has spent since 1980 
the equivalent of US$6 million on 
renovating 200 temples. The 


region set up a Buddhist college 
to train clergymen and restored 
20 once-suspended traditional 
festivals. 

China has spent an annual 
average equivalent to $220 million 
on Tibetan development. Forty- 
six percent of children attend 
schools, compared to 3 percent in 
1965, when the autonomous 
region officially was established. 


Avgust 198? 


Tibetan per capita annual 
income has almost quadrupled 
since 1979. Serfdom that kept 
more than 90 percent of Tibetans 
without rights ended in 1959. 

The unity of various na- 
tionalities, essential in a country 
of one billion people and 55 ethnic 
minorities, is the goal of the party 
and national government. This is 
why a national policy of atheism 
can live with Buddhism and other 
religions. 

—By Zhou Yougoafor China 
Features in Beijing. 


Chinese now constitute the majority 
of Lhasa's 100,000 residents. Each of 
Tibet’s larger communities, including 
Shigatse, has a modem Chinese section, 
with apartment buildings laid out in neat 
rows and mud walls surrounding military 
camps, and an old Tibetan section, where 
dogs scrounge around open sewers. 

These new residents are government 
and military employees, and people en- 
couraged by the state economic incen- 
tives to resettle in a place most consider 
like Siberia, only worse. 

The resentment is mutual. 

Dorje compared his own working 
conditions to those of his Chinese 
colleagues: the Chinese earn 300 to 
400 yuan a month (US$1G7-$143); he 
two-thirds of that. Every 18 months, the 
Chinese get six months of paid home 
leave; he gets three weeks each year. 

"China has spent a lot of money on 
Tibet,” said Tethong, the Dalai Lama’s 
representative, echoing Dorje’s analy- 
sis, “but it hasn't improved the liveli- 
hood of the people.” Dorje estimates 
that 60 or 70 percent of the region's 
budget supports cadres from China. 

The Chinese investment in such 
permanent— and militarily useful- 
projects as the airport, telephone lines, 
and roads was clearly visible on a drive 
across the Tibetan plateau. 

The mountain road the Chinese built 
from the Chinese city of Chengdu to 
Lhasa, for example, brought the first 
trucks to Tibet in 1955; it still takes 10 
days to drive that route. Every bottle of 
beer and item of machine-produced 
clothing in Lhasa must bounce over 
those hairpin turns. 

But, as in the rest of China, im- 
provements in the standard of living 
come slowly. Lhasa’s first downtown 
sewers are only now being laid, for ex- 

and even well-to-do homes like 
Jhe Lobsangs have only backyard pumps 
forwater. 

we still a very backward place,’ ' 
said Dorje, “and have little hope for 
foreign investment because of poor | 
communications and infrastructure/ ’ 

. " e does not say what he means by the 
Picture on his wall, with its optimistic 
^rtrayal of partnership between the 
teadera who took Tibet and China in dif- 
erent directions. It could mean con- 
demnation, for the lost dreams of a 
Peaceful people, or hope that the 
essoos of past mistakes have been 
teamed;* . 
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J □ Barrie, Part A □ Basic. Pert B 
1 (CT residents add sales tax.) 

3 I understand that if I’m not completely satisfied, I 
I may return the course materials within three weeks 
. and receive a full refund. 
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Cost of Arafat survival 
clouds future of PLO 

Soviet role means leverage in Middle East talks 
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By Osama El-Sherif 

in Amman , Jordan 

WITH THE HELP of the Soviet Union, 
Yasser Arafat has managed to survive 
one of the most difficult periods in his 18 
years as chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) and unite 
his fractious umbrella group. 

But unity was reached at heavy 
cost to the peace process in the 
Middle East and to the power of the 
Gaza-born man who has become a sym- 
bol, depending on which side one 
stands— of Palestine revolution or of 
terrorism. 

The Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine (PFLP) and the Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine 

Osama El-Sherif is editor of the Jerusalem 
Star in Amman, Jordan. 


(DFLP), each more radical and with ties 
to Syria and the Soviet Union, now stand 
with Arafat and the PLO, which is actual- 
ly a collection of more than a dozen 
groups. 

Joining Arafat at the Palestine National 
Council (PNC) meeting in Algiers in 
April, they healed a rift that opened after 
the June 1982 Israeli invasion drove 
Palestinian fighters from Lebanon. The 
division was nurtured by the Syrians 
who no longer wanted the * ‘Old Man’ 1 as 
the sole dealer of Palestinian political 
cards. 

The Soviets backed Arafat's call for 
reconciliation and pressured the Syrians 
not to interfere in the dialogue between 
the radicals and Arafat’s Fateh group. By 
controlling the PLO card, the Soviets 
preserved their leverage as a potential 
participant in a Middle East peace con- 
ference. 

The price of this unity was conces- 



The Chairman has more friends but less power 
in directing the freshly reunited PL& 
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sions to his adversaries that apparently 
ended the era of Arafat’s unilateral and 
absolute decision making. 

He most painfully accepted some sort 
of collective PLO leadership. 

Under pressure from his radical part- 
ners, he also agreed to restructure PLO 
relations with Egypt, which Arafat work- 
ed to restore despite the Arab boycott 
after the Egyptianrlsraeli peace treaty. 
Acting as a parliament for the reunited 
PLO, the PNC decided in April to 
reiterate 1983 critipism of the Egyptian 
government’s adherence to the Camp 
David accords and called on the PLO 
leadership to collaborate with “national 
and democratic; forces in Egypt’ ’ oppos- 
ed to the Cairo government. Egypt 
President Husni Mubarak promptly 
closed the PLO office in Cairo, a severe 
personal blow to Arafat. 

Before reconciliation, Arafat abrogat- 
ed the February 1985 Amman Accord. 
That agreement essentially backed King 
Hussein s desire for a United Nations- 
sponsored international Middle East 
peace conference attended by all par- 
ties, including a joint Jordanian-Palesti- 
man delegation. The Syrian-backed 
Palestinian groups opposed the accord. 

The PNC then decided that the PLO 
only would attend the proposed interna- 
tional conference as a full-fledged in- 
dependent delegation and §ole speaker 
for the Palestinian people.. 

Some saw Arafat’s unity compromise 
as an ominous return to the laps of the 
Syrians and to the radical camp in the 
Arab world. It was achieved after King 
Hussein had managed in the previous 
month to change the United States at- 
titude toward an international con- 
ference^onginally a Soviet idea oppos- 
ed by Washington, which preferred a 
Camp David style of direct negotiations. 


Moreover, Israel was now divided be- 
tween the doves, favoring a conference 
and led by Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres of the Labor Party, and the hawks 
of Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir’s 
Likud Party, which opposes it. Elections 
in Israel could actually constitute a 
referendum on the peace conference 
proposal. 

While Israel faces a moment of truth 
in its 20-year old occupation of Arab 
lands, the Reagan administration is los- 
ing interest as it licks wounds inflicted in 
the "Irangate” affair. Tune for all par- 
ties is ticking away. 

The PNC resolutions distanced the 
PLO further from Jordan and Egypt and 
raised a number of questions: 

First, would the PLO’s alienation from 
Middle East moderates mean its 
ultimate exclusion from the peace con- 
ference? If the answer is positive, then 
would this mean that an alternative 
representative of the Palestinian people 
was to be found or created? 

Jordan and Egypt have insisted that 
the PLO remain the sole lawful party 
to speak for Palestinians. But if the 
conference is to be held, the Palestinian 
seat must be filled, at least by a joint 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation. 

Second, now that the PLO has opted 
for the radical stand, will the moderate 
camp still be able to solicit US support 
for a conference including the Soviet 
Union and the PLO or would Washington 
relaunch its original plan for direct 
negotiations? 

. . No clear answers exist to these ques- 
tions. The Arab world still awaits a 
leaders’ summit, delay of which mirrors 
the state of division paralyzing the Arabs 
today. 

The Middle East is one big mess, out 
of control or understanding.^ 
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Struggling 

elephants 




Trade in ivory, the * Wm * 

single biggest threat |||p 

to Africa’s dwindling 

elephant population, 

is on the decline, but W 

the commensurate rise in prices spells 

more trouble ahead. 

It’s a vicious circle for the elephants, 
according to Oryx. As tighter laws make 
it more difficult to export ivory, it 
becomes scarce, fueling higher prices. As 
the price rises, poachers are tempted 
to try their luck, and more elephants are 
killed. 

The Convention on International 
TVade in Endangered Species of Wild 
Fauna and Flora Secretariat for 1986 
(CITES) mandates a zero export quota 
for ivory. But the loopholes around the 
agreement render it ineffective. 

While ivory- exporting nations battle 
corrupt game officials who cooperate 
with poachers, ivory-importing nations 
often look the other way. 

Saddest of all, researchers say there 
has been an overall drop in mean tusk 
weight, indicating that smaller and 
younger elephants are being killed. 


gy Afghans who have taken residence i 
J|f in Pakistan since 1979. According to r 
jpl Refugees International, a Washfag- 
p ton, DC-based voluntary organiza- i 
7 tion monitoring the condition of the f 
* world's dispossessed, the Afghans in i 
Iran, unlike their countrymen in i 
Pakistan, do not live in camps and are i 
not registered. Some of the refugees ( 
complain of mistreatment by Iranians at- 
tempting to ensure loyalty to Ayatollah ' 
Khomeini. They still have it easy com- 
pared to 30,000 Kurds who have lived for i 
years in Iran as refugees from Iraq, i 
Iraqi forces still attack their camp. i 

Quantitative Scrabble 

It used to be that liberal arts majors 
were the best Scrabble players, but now 
mathematicians are homing in on the 
game. Aficionados from the US, Canada, 
Australia and Israel are rated according 
to a mathematical formula, according to 
Atlantic . Britain and other Com- 
monwealth countries also play Scrabble, 
but with their own set of rules. To make 
matters worse, they even use a different 
dictionary. 
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and tlirown away. In a nation of 120 
million that can add up to a lot of wood. 

Many Japanese deplore this waste of 
a natural resource and have taken to re- 
fusing waribashi and carrying their own 
chopsticks with them. But the gesture 
may be more token than practical, with 
waribashi accounting for only 0.2 per- 
cent of all wood consumption in Japan. 


the flight when 1 


From pan to fire 

From the frying pan into the fire seems 
to be the fate of nearly two million 
Afghans who have fled the Soviet inva- 
sion of their country by entering 
neighboring Iran, which is at war with 
Iraq. Little has been heard of these 
refugees, especially in comparison to the 
constant clamor about the 2.8 million 


Too many chopsticks 

They seem as inconsequential as 
toothpicks, but the scores of disposable 
wooden chopsticks used in Japan, call- 
ed waribashi, can really add up. 

The implements are as ubiquitous as 
the food served fa all cafeterias and 
restaurants. According to the En- 
vironmental Monitor, they are used once 


Third World paper 

Canada, too, has found a way to save 
more trees, and at least one firm hopes 
to make a profit at the same time. Stake 
lechnology Inc. lias found a way to make 
a cheaper, but not better, piece of paper. 
The process "explodes” the pulp chips, 
bypassing the lengthier cooking process. 

The firm told the Wall Street Journal 
that this process saves 50 percent of the 
energy usually required, making the cost 
of producing paper more feasible in poor 
countries. It also uses fewer trees. 

But, as with all new developments, 
there is a flip side. Critics say the quali- 
ty of the paper is poor, citing discolora- 
tion J» n .d tearing. Avoiding the cooking 
process means that lignum is 
not thoroughly dissolved. . 

The chemical process . 

time, Third Wbrld 

duce their ! i ' ; . 

own, something 

that could have 

implications for * 

saving foreign ex- 

change and even % Xpf|| 

improving literacy rates. ®|jl8 

The methodology involved 
is relatively simple and I 

low scale, making it a fea- /'. ! 

sible technology transfer. '{Ppl 
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UNDERCURRENT 

A dog’s life 

What do you call the dog 
ir who has everything? Cuthbert, 
of course, or possibly Marcus. 
A new book called “The English Dog 
at Home" (for the pet owner who has 
everything) suggests lifestyles a pet 
might enjoy, should he have his own 
2 , 000 -acre park. ■ 

This latest book for Anglophiles 
proves that British dogs, too, are differ- 


ent. Witness the strange names the 
English bestow on their pets. 

While their American canine cousins 
answer to dignified but dog-like names 
such as Fala, Checkers or Snoopy, 
British dog names can sound downright 
sissy. Mozart, inexplicably, is a Saint 
Bernard. Poor Blob is a German pointer 
inclined to bite. And 2 ,000-acre park or 
not, what self-respecting American dog 
could ever accept the name of 
Lambchop? 


PAUL MOCK 
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— Education — 

CENTER FOR 
U NIVERSITY STUDIE S 

A four-year independent college 
incorporated in the District of Columbia 
and licensed to coffer degrees. 


BBA International Business Z UNIVERSITY 

BA Interdisciplinary Studies (j 

(Liberal Arts & Social Sciences) u 

AA Liberal Arts y 

AAS International Business ^ | • 9 • 6 

Housing in efficiency apartments. 

Write or phone for further information: 

Dept. 101, Via Marche, 54, 00187 Rome, Italy 
493-528/493-664 Tfelex: 612510 
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Three-Month Postgraduate Courses In: 
Management for General Managers 

• INDUSTRIAL PROJECT CYCLE 
MANAGEMENT 

• MARKETING MANAGEMENT AND 
PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION 

• LIGHT METAL SECTOR TECHNOLOGY 
AND MANAGEMENT 

Starting January 18, 1988 
enrollment Deadline October 15, 1987 

These courses are offered by RVB a~ 

recognized institute in managerial 
capability development for the 
developing world. RVB is linked to the 
Delft University of Technology and 
has more than 30 years of experience 
in management development. 

For further Information please write or telex: 

u . _ Dr. R. Wirtz 

Head, Exeoujl^Deveioprnent Programmes. 

2600 AC-Delft the Netherlands RVB 
Telex: 38323 RVB NL 
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Master business in 

BERKELEY. 

j. Be one step ahead of the world. 

■ Learn management in one of the most advanced business 

i j ' centers in the world ■ Earn your degree in Berkeley. 
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Cultural Center 
of North America 
Boston, USA 
is the ideal place to 
develop your skills in 
ENGLISH 

and prepare for a career 
or advance university 
study. 

INTENSIVE ENGLISH 
PROGRAM 

2-Year College Program 
With AAS Degree In 

• ACCOUNTING 

• ADVERTISING SALES 

• DATA PROCESSING 
■ FASHION DESIGN 

• HOTEL MANAGEMENT 

• INTERIOR DESIGN 

• RETAIL MERCHANDISING 

• SCIENCE/MATH 

• TECHNICAL ELECTRICITY 
Dormitory Aocommodathns. 
Now classes begin In 
September and January. 

For complete information 
and catalogue write to: 

I CIlAIVlbERLAyNE 

128 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02116 USA 
Telephone: (617) 536-4500 
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Reach over 600,000 
top and middle 
managers 
and professionals 

throughout Asia, Latin America and 
the Middle East. 

Send ad text and US$225 per 
column inch (2.54cm) to: 

WorldMarketPlace 

WorldPaper, 424 World Trade Center 
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Spartan Health 
Sciences University 
School of Medicine 
in Vienx Fort, St. Lucia 
West Indies 
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September 1987, 
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* Instruction in English 

* W.H.O. Listed 

For information: 

U.S. Office 
7618 Boeing Suite C 
El Paso, Texas 79925 USA 
Tel: (915)778-5309 
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AMERICAN . 
UNIVERSITY 
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We offer exclusive sale 
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margins and reliability. We 
export toothpaste, suntan 
lotion, hair care products, 
paper products, diapers, 
toiletries, baby products 
and much more. 

impressions International, Inc. 
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Hialeah, Florida 33011, USA. 
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24861 Washington Avenue 
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Tel: (714) 677-8666 


Specializing in Southern California 
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~ SURPLUS PLANTS— SALE 
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World hunger 

: In your May issue, Dwayne Andreas 
(Here’s a my to outwit hunger) sug- 
gested a bigger and better international 
: food aid program in order to "outwit” 
hunger and at the same time shrink the 
I stockpiles of food. But alas, he over- 
I simplifies. Hunger in our era is not due 
: to global scarcity, nor is it susceptible to 
easy eradication through food aid. 

! Even in the US, right next to super- 
markets, there are people who are 

• There is no technical quick fix for 
j hunger, not through soy beans or any 
j other surplus. 

Looking at world hunger only from the 
standpoint of surplus food producers can 
distort perspective. It is important to 
see the problem the other way, from the 
standpoint of a poor rural community, ill- 
| served by the market and isolated. Its 
people can only progress through their 
own efforts, for thus they can keep their 
I families and culture intact. Their desire 
to help themselves is precious, and 
agriculture is their only renewable re- 
source. They must farm for themsleves. 

Agricultural overproduction in the 
developed countries cannot automatical- 
ly end the hunger that persists in the 
poorer areas of the earth. 

Who will pay to transfer big surpluses 
-soy, com, wheat— thousands of miles 
to poor and remote areas? Who knows 
if surpluses available today will not be 
gone tomorrow? Food aid might end the 
hunger of today, but place people no 
nearer to eating regularly each day. 

That must come mostly from develop- 
ment within the societies where there 
is hunger. The problem is institutional 
and operational. Hungry people need to ■ 
be entitled to food, through producing 
their own, or earning enough so they 
can buy food. 

Many governments, such as India and 
China, have already learned how to help 
their farmers produce more food and 
1 alleviate scarcities. All governments can 
learn to foster institutions and services 
through which their people become en- 
titled to food. 

Tb deal with existing surpluses in rich 
countries, the responsible governments 
can reduce subsidies. Diets can be im- 
proved if grains become used as animal 
feed. 

Finally, if the poor in low income coun- 
tries through their own efforts become 
prosperous— they might become paying 
customers, not only for food produced 
at home and abroad, but also for other 
goods, 

• t Ruth S. Morgenthau 

Adlai Stevenson Professor of Politics 
Brandeis University 

WorldPaper welcomes letters to 
, ~ the editor. Because space 
ts titnited, the editors reserve the 
right to edit for length. 

Write: WbrldPaper 
.. 424‘ World Trade Center 
; Boston, MA 02210 USA 


Around the world, media- wise, PR-prone 


W e were pretty secretive. 

We didn’t communciate 
much because we were 
worried about being 
blown off course and 
risk being intercepted by some unfriend- a 
ly countries,’ ’ said the pilot reminiscing, jj 
"We had to divert around a lot of '* 
countries that wouldn’t give us overflight Si 
clearance— Vietnam, Cambodia, Burma, n 
Ethiopia, Chad, Uganda. We broke <■, 
through the clouds once over East 
Africa, and I could see Entebbe Airport 
10,000 feet below. So I guess we did fly 
over Uganda after all.” 

The speaker was no high altitude 
operative or high tech spy but a Califor- 
nia adventurer, 48-year old Dick Rutan 
who earned his pilot’s license the same 
day as his driver’s license 30 years ago 
and used the former in the first ever, 
non-stop, unrefueled flight around the 
globe last December. 

Rutan, together with co-pilot Jeana 
Yeager, accomplished the improbable if 
not incredible flight of the "\foyager” 
that consumed nine days, three minutes 
and 44 seconds, covered 25,012 miles 
and was completed two days before 
Christmas. 

It was a feat combining the most 
modern technology and the most old- 
fashioned derring-do. The bizarre and 
fragile looking flying machine Voyager 
was a delicate trade-off between thrust 
(to get aloft with nine days of fuel 
aboard), range (to fly at minimum con- 
sumption for that period) and gravity, 
with considerations of safety taking up 
the rear. 

Rutan, like many a modem day record 
setter is neither shy nor retiring about 
his achievement. Honored last month by 
the prestigious Aero Club of New 
England, America’s oldest, he and 
Yeager arrived in Voyager sweat suits 
with attentive agents, a film and a well 
rehearsed tale to tell for the media mob 
in attendance. But with a gaggle of 
veteran aviators present, he could drop 
pretense and talk shop for a moment. 

1 ‘Our wings were designed to flex up 
to 30 feet when flying,’ ’ confessed Rutan 
to his fellow pilots. “But we were so 
much more loaded with fuel (1000 
gallons in 17 separate fuel tanks) than in 
any of our test flights that our tires com- 
pacted and we had a negative angle of in- 
cidence as we went down the runway. 
That’s why our wing tips dragged, as 
you might have seen on television, 
without us in the cockpit seeing it or 

knowing it. . . 

“Our big problem flying was that 

Vbyager had longitudinal pitch instabili- 
ty with severe oscillation caused by the 
canard design (small wing in front with 
larger behind) of the plane. The oscilla- 
tion would start small, but in two cycles 


BY CROCKER SNOW, JR. 
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Time only for work while cooped up, 
but neither was bored. 


went to double amplitude. Wfe’d be at the 
fifth or sixth level within 15 seconds, and 
the plane could break up.” 

What all this shop talk translated to 
was the fact that Vbyager had damaged 
wing tips on takeoff, was lucky to get 
aloft, and once airborne had to be piloted 
carefully to remain airborne. 

In fact, Rutan’s brother Burt, a noted 
aeronautical engineer and test pilot who 
was chief designer of the largely graphite 
craft, advised the crew about aborting 
the flight when one of the wing tips 
actually fell off on takeoff. 

"Once we made it to 1500 feet and 
jockeyed the plane to break off the other 
tip, we ignored it," explained pilot 
Rutan. 1 ‘We were back in balance then, 
the wing tanks weren’t damaged and it 
would have taken us a day and a half to 
jettison enough fuel to land safely. So we 
decided to push on.” 

Dick Rutan flew 320 combat missions 
in Vietnam in the late 3960s in high per- 
formance jets. The \foyager was a very 
different breed of flying machine. 

"She was unwieldy, uncomfortable 
and unsafe," he remarked. "The best 
way to describe the flight jeana and I had 
was two people in a phone booth being 
dragged behind a pickup truck on a dirt 
road, for nine days. 

1 'I never want to fly her again and in- 
deed never will. The best place for 
Ifoyager is the Smithsonian Museum” 
Still, the unlikely museum piece per- 
formed as advertised, \byager travelled 
from east to west in the helpful equatori- 
al trade winds, dodging unfriendly thun- 
derheads and land masses at altitudes 
averaging 10,000 feet and at ground 
speed of 100 knots, consuming all but 


500 miles worth of fuel in the process. 

Rutan and Yeager used European and 
Japanese navigational satellites, and had 
support planes aloft over Kenya and 
Hawaii. But a third support plane that 
was to fly out of southern Thailand was 
grounded and the crew arrested when 
Thai authorities thought the mission too 
improbable to believe. 

The pilots had lost weight and were at 
the physical limit of exhaustion when 
they landed at Edwards Air Force Base 
in California a week and two days after 
they started. 

"It certainly wasn't boring. We were 
occupied all the time. Vfc had no chance 
for small talk,” said Rutan, who seems 
to do most of the small and large talk 
publicly for the crew. 1 * Vfe just dicta’ t fed 
like eating most of what we stored 
aboard, and consumed mostly fruit, 
nuts and liquids. We had no idea how bad 
we smelled until we were back on the 
ground.” 

And, anticipating the inevitable ques- 
tion about a couple in solitary confine- 
ment for so long, "No, no, we didn't 
have time for any of that, either.' ' 

Pilot Rutan was photographed with his 
cowboy hat just before he took off and 
when climbing from the Vbyager cockpit 
on landing. A Ronald Reagan touch. 
Questioned how he had room in the 
cramped cockpit for even this extra ap- 
parel, he confessed he didn't, and that 
his hat was slipped to him right after | 
touch-down for the cameras. 

Indeed, Dick Rutan may personify the 
modem hero, media-wise and public 
relations-prone, with the courage to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe and the presence 
to dress for the occasion.4 
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Lebanon looks for monetary reforms 


By Mounir Abboud 

Star Lebanon Correspondent 

bfiBUT LEBANON — “Lebanon 
now stands on the brink of wide- 
«Ud poverty, social unrest and 
rising inflation verging on hyper- 
flaSon and a rapid deprecation 
r n the foreign exchange market, 
intends Dr Nasser Saidi. an eco- 
Sfc specialist and US-educated 
lecturer Dr Saidi concluded this In 
a quarterly report by the Lebanon 
Central Bank. He said the civil 
„ar now in its 13th year, has 
been responsible for the destruc- 
m or loss of the economy's pro- 
ductive capacity. He said this con- 
tributed, along with fiscal misman- 
agement. to monetary and finan- 
cial disorder. 

Radical reforms required: 

Even if political stability is res- 
tored and there is a return to nor- 
mality in the private sector, the 
public sector will have to Institute 
b radical fiscal reform to generate 
3 substantial cut in government 
spending and increase in revenue. 
In the absence of fiscal reform, In- 
flation Induced by monetary defi- 
cits will persist and the Lebanese 
pound will continue to depreciate, 
he said. 

If Lebanon is to be rebuilt and 
return to a semblance of its 
pre-war state, Dr Saidi believes at 
least three conditions will have to 
be fulfilled: 

1) A permanent political settlement 
ensuring the long-term stable 
backdrop for the operation of the 
legal and judicial system, and the 
protection of property rights in ad- 
dition to Individual safety. 


2) A massive programme of fore- 
ign aid and investment to sup- 
plement domestic saving and sa- 
tisfy the requirements of domestic 
investment. 

3) A major fiscal reform including a 
reform of the system of taxation 
and a limit on the growth of gov- 
ernment spending. 

Decline of Lebanese pound: 

There has been a rapid depre- 
ciation of the Lebanese pound 
against all major currencies, in- 
cluding the dollar, even though the 
dollar itself depreciated against 
other currencies. This brings the 
December to December deprecia- 
tion rate to over 370 per cent. This 
emphasized by the collapse of the 
Lebanese pound. 

Exchange rate fluctuations of 
up to 15 per cent are abnormal for 
a well functioning foreign ex- 
change market, Saidi maintains. 
This extreme variability reflects in- 
creased uncertainty as to the eco- 
nomy — In particular monetary 
and political developments, and, 
more important, an extreme •thin- 
ness" of the market, so that a few 
relatively large transactions can 
move the market rate, Saidi said. 

A consequence of extreme cur- 
rency variability and turbulence is 
that the public loses confidence in 
it as a medium of exchange. If 
feasible, the monetary authorities 
should take measures to increase 
the breadth of the foreign ex- 
change market, Saidi said. 

Of course, the Central Bank 
could intervene to support the Le- 
banese pound, for example by 
borrowing abroad to replenish its 


international reserves or by selling 
part of its gold stock. However, 
this would only temporarily 
prevent a further depreciation, 
Saidi said. As the public deviates 
from Lebanese pound-dominated 
assets, (here would be a run on 
the Central Bank's foreign ex- 
change reserves, Saidi specu- 
lated. The Central Bank would 
eventually run out of international 
reserves and the result would be 
runaway devaluation. 

Under current circumstances, 
and in the absence of a unified, 
common, political desire tc> intro- 
duce necessary fiscal reforms, it 
is clear that the budget deficit will 
rise and there will be increasing 
pressure on the Central Bank to 
finance the public sector, Saidi 
maintains. This would be accom- 
plished through increased lending, 
underwriting of treasury bills and 
eventually the monetization of the 
public debt. As a result, monetary 
and exchange rate policies would 
not be independent of fiscal policy. 
Saidi said. 


Inflation is rising: 

Inflation picked up rapidly, preli- 
minary data indicates. 1986 lound 
an average inflation rate in excess 
of 120 per cent, with a more than 
150 per cent annual rate during 
the fourth quarter of 1986. Price 
inflation has not kept up with the 
depreciation rate of the Lebanese 
pound. Lebanon Is following the 
scenario of Latin American coun- 
tries including sharp exchange 
rate depreciations, Saidi said. 

According to Saidi the usual 
scenario begins with following an 


exchange rale depreciation. Under 
this scenario the prices of im- 
ported goods tend to rise with a 
short lime lag, followed by a fur- 
ther lag in the price of exports, 
and finally by the price of non-fir - 
ade goods and services. Even- 
tually. and with another lag. nomi- 
nal wages and salaries nro ad- 
justed upwards, he said. 

The openness of the Lebanese 
economy and the immediately 
available signal ol the foreign ex- 
change value of the Lebanese 
pound suggest that the catch-up 
of prices and wages to the ex- 
change rafo will not be lengthy. 
Other things equal, it is likely that 
Lebanon will experience a sub- 
stantial rise in 1987 inflation 
rates, potentially reaching hyper- 
in ftationnfy proportions. 

Inflation is a relatively new phe- 
nomenon to Lebanon. As such the 
monetary system, financial mar- 
kets, labour markets and institu- 
tions do not possoss the mecha- 
nisms and features that countries 
with persistent Inflation possess. 
Thus Lebanon lacks the moans to 
counteract the income and wealth 
redistribution effects that accom- 
pany sudden and unexpected in- 
flation. 

Recent inflation and exchange 
rate depreciation have led to large 
wealth transfers from creditors to 
debtors, and increased impov- 
erishment of the middle- and low 
-skill participants in the labour 
force. This inflation and its prob- 
lems are likely to rip apart the re- 
maining social and political fabric, 
unless radical action is taken. 


Arab Jordan Investment bank adopts 
modern investment methods 
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Continued from page 1 1 

Mr Hadld said "The official regulations governing 
the banking aector should be amended to allow Jordanian 
banks to work within the concept of universal banking, 
thus, allowing the setting up of Independent Investment 
banking divisions and commercial banking divisions, which 


would unite only at the board of directors level. In this re- 
gard, a more efficient utilization of the deposit base In the 
country would take place. This type of efficiency would be 
directed towards the capital market, which le essential to 


the achievement of development objectives. 

“By saying that, more flexible policies with regard to ex- 
change and Intereet rates should be adopted by the monet- 
ary authorities to reflect market forces In a genuine manner 
rather then is the case at the present time. Such a policy 
should help the private sector adjust Its style of perfor- 
mance and respond more constructively to the develop- 
ment needs of the country." 


adopted a rather aggressive policy 
at the boom time which had natu- 
ral* resulted In bad loana and a 
CP number of non- performing 
S5!5i i ®t aame fact reflected an 
“Urnl lower profits at the time of 


t0w oth0r banks, he 
.£"!?■ *bat did not get tempted at 
boom time, but were still foll- 
ThS. iI no f e consistent policies. 
in n 08a bib not record mak- 
w!n P »I? * s at boom time, as 

oi Sfi! 1 ? wlth the m br« ag- 
which recorded hl- 

Ihat SS2, flta, .P ank8 which followed 
to mn!S r ? a ve Pd'cy. were able 
lhai7nm«! n insistent growth In 
1*0 s a?d° 8 Bt he receaalon t,me * 


the 1 tel! 10 inning of this year, 
^ banking sector has not wit- 
es8a fi n economic recovery. 


and could be considered In terms 
ol economic performance, a conti- 
nuation to 1906, eald Mr Hadld. 

Although, he added, certain im- 
portant economic measures, In 
terms of planning and monetary 
policies, have been affected which 
should have led to some kind of 
recovery, the expected recovery 
would start later once their effects 
take place. 

Such measures whichinclude ex- 
panding the agricultural base In 
the country through a better div- 
ersification at agricultural pro- 
ducts, encouraging local Industries 
through protectionary measures 
and adopting a more flexible mon- 
etary policies, were deemed 
necessary. 

Another set of measures which 
are essential, can be a tolerance 
of more government expenditure 
In the absence of inflation In trie 



Mr Jawad Hadld 

country, and the determination of 
Interest and exchange rates of the 
Jordanian Dinar to reflect to some 
extent market forces behind them, 
Mr Hadld said. 

With regard to the fact that, 
commercial banks deposits with 
the Central Bank decreased by Jp 
10 million at the end of May, Mr 
Hadld said that some banks were 
discouraged to place their foreign 
currency deposits JooaJly, sines It 
Is tax-liable. 

Therefore, some banks tempted 
to place their foreign deposits 
abroad to benefit from the tax- 
free Interests In overseas. 


!§>tar 


Telephone: 664153/4, 
Telex: 21392 MEDIA JO 


The transfer of funds from 
non-resident deposits to resident 
deposits generates local income, 
consequently, a tax Ib due In these 
funds, Mr Hadld said. 

Strategic priorities 
The AJIB, emphasizes Its bank-. 
Ing activities which are related for 
the development of the local and 
.capital markets. Its activities focus 


on mobilizing the savings of non- 
resident Jordanians and other 
Arabs. 

AJIB contributes to the moderni- 
zation of the Jordanian money 
market by Introducing more so- 
phisticated methods in the local 
foreign exchange market and the 
inter-bank deposit market, Mr Ha- 
dld said. 

In this context, he added, AJIB 
underwrote and participated in the 
management of every bond iBSue 
In the Jordanian Dinar, since the 
inception of this market In 1979. 
Non-resident deposits with AJIB, 
comprise nearly half of Its balance 
sheet, he said. 

AJIB, for the first time, has Ini- 
tiated the underwriting of an equ- 
ity issue in the Kingdom. Moreov- 
er, It arranged the first syndicated 
loan In foreign currency for a local 
borrower in the corporate sector 
in Jordan, depending solely on the 
domestic banking sector. 

It was AJIB, Mr Hadld said, 
which started up the secondary 
market at the Amman financial 
market for corporate bonds. 
Through this market, holders of 
such Bonds are able to buy and 
sell their holdings through the 
brokerage office of AJIB at that 
market. 

Recently, AJIB has been able to 
add the Issuance of visa cards to 
its customers. At Its new building 
(n the commercial Shmeiaanl area, 
AJIB will be able to add new ser- 
vices in the field of portfolio man- 
agement, aafe deposit lockera, 
corporate advising asrvlces, and a 
more personalized nature at all Its 
banking service branches, said Mr 
Hadld. 

He added, that the service of 
portfolio management for re- 
sidents and non-residents, is stiff 
being developed by AJIB, In terms 
of more diversification at invest- 
ment channels. 


economy 


IN BRIEF 

By Ahmad Shaker 

• A new dental clinic is to be 
opened at the University of 
Jordan Hospital. The clinic 
consists of 100 dental treat- 
ment units and an Integral 
factory for manufacturing 
dentures and Is considered 
the biggest educational cen- 
tre In the Middle East. 

• Ai Karmah, a cargo ship 
which belongs to the Jordan 
National Maritime Company 
and is leased by a Norwei- 
gian company will arrive at 
Aqaba port on 5 September 
carrying 21,000 tonnes of 
goodo on its first voyage 
from Europe to Jordan. The 
voyage comes as part of a 
plan to start a regular mari- 
time line for the company 
aimed at linking Jordan with 
the European countries. 

e A portable station for ob- 
serving factory and transport 
pollutions Ib to ba esta- 
blished to curb pollutions 
and preserve a satisfactory 
level of air freshness in 
populous areas. The project 
which costs about JD 
25,000 will be studied and 
assessed by a special com- 
mittee from the Royal Scien- 
tific Society and the Environ- 
ment Department, 
e The establishment of a 
joint Jordanian- Egyptian fish 
company will be among the 
main Issues to be discussed 
by the Minister of Industry 
and his Egyptian counterpart 
next week. Means of promot- 
ing economic co-operation 
between the two countries . 
will also be tackled during 
the two ministers’ meeting. 

- Reinforcement of Jordan 
TV transmission to the sou- 
thern areas of the Kingdom 
Is currently under process, in 
addition, aerials at Sweilah 
transmission station will be 
re-directed so that tho entire 
West Bank will be covered. 

e Studies are underway to 
developing the "Zakat Fund" 
and the establishment of bu- 
bllc projects aimed at curb- 
. Ing poverty and Improving .. 
destitute citizens' lives. 

. e A group of rules are to be : 
Issued to oblige industrial : 
corporations to adopt sclen- t 

- tlflc development and 
research policies eo as to 
lower proudetion costs. 

, • Studies are being carried 
•! on the establishment of a 
national engineering firm en- 
trusted to carry out studies, 
designs, and supervise the 
' Implementation of major In- 
dustrial projects. This step le 
l. primarily aimed at enabling 

< local firmB to take part in the 

• Implementation of such 

* projects provided that the 

< share of the local particlpat- 
| ing firm Ib no laes than 25 

per cant. 


Mr Hadld added that, AJIB Is a 
leader In the market making of 
Jordanian Dinar exchange rate, 
vls-a-vla foreign currencies, espe- 
cially, when the Central Bank of 
Jordan Is out at the market In ac- 
cordance with Its regulations. 
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SHAKHSHIR 
Rent A Car 

MERCEDES 

MODEL 

84 

1. Short and long terms 

2. Full insurance 

3. Automatic and Air-con- 
dition cars 

4. - Always new cars with 
good services 

Middle East Hotel 
Tel: 668958 
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EUROPEDEPOSIT RATES 

DM FF SF DflS Von 


1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


0 11/16 3 3/4 7 15/10 3 1/4 


6 7/0 3 13/16 0 3/0 

6 7/8 3 13/16 8 5/8 

7 1/8 4 1/0 9 1/10 

7 7/.10 4 3/16 g 3/10 

7 5/8 4 1/4 9 5/16 

8 3/10 4 3/4 

8 5/8 5 

8 15/16 5 1/2 
01/8 511/10 


3 11/10 

3 13/10 

4 
4 
4 


Dlls 

Yen 

Pound 

Sterling 

5 

5/10 

3 1/2 

9 7/0 

5 

5/10 

3 7/8 

10 1/0 

5 

5/16 

3 7/0 

10 3/8 

5 

7/16 

4 1/16 

10 3/8 

5 

7/16 

4 8/16 

10 9/168 

5 

1/2 

4 1/4 

10 5/9 


Score: h. . M Onowto,.*,,*. 
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GOLD 
IN 

JORDAN 

ssw uns? 

ware as follows: 

21 2" 'in ? ?2S p0r 0 ramm ® 
2" ‘in J'iS p8r 9 ra mme 

cfna "iiP 5 ‘ 360 P8r 0 rflmfT, e 

5.1OOOOO 0rammB <99S9) JD 

Ounce JD 188.500 

Gold Sterling.... JD 30.600 
(Central Bank) 

Raahadf Pound.... JD 32.000 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Youalf Abu 
Jewellers. Amman. 


exchange rates 


US dollar 
Sterling pound 
German mark 
French franc 
Swiss franc 
Dutch guilder 
Italian lire (1000) 
Swedish kroner 
Saudi rlyal 
UAE dirham 
Egyptian pound 
Syrian lira 


buy 

.345 

.657 

.188 

.0562 

.2265 

.167 

.00026 

■05350 

.082 

.0840 

.015 

.0114 


Sara, 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 
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Flemished appartment for rent 

L-shaped salonand dln^room aW^ohan'l’T™' an 
h?re. ra heatlns ' car 

behfnd 0 ShIkef market" °' d Gartlen8 Street 
Tel. 602691. 



Dollar, gold 
steady 

LONDON (AP) - The dollar 

sf/Jriiori K h,flher ^ Wednesday* 
steadied by market perception 

West J nfrm e8e ’ Amer *can and 
♦h- !ic? man c °n8ensu8 that 
o Ur f? ncy haa fallen far 
enough. Gold was little changed. 

The dollar began moving up 

jj** r Japanese monetary offE 

elate said the major central 
ther k fall8° U,d n0t tolorate tur - 

J! t °;* polnt d V r,n S Wednea* 
rffj I 8ky ° session It want as 
nigh as 144.20 before Ja- 

E an ® s ® exporters pushed it 
ack down, dealers said. 

mnrlSiL d ° ,,flr r8t88 flt mid - 

la{* , Tu««day : C ° mpa, * d wlth 
Mark#, lip from "•^s Q « r, "« n 
from i:lo?5. 8WI " Fran “- up 
from 1,0900. Fr8nCh Fr * n ®*’ U P 
up7,c 2 m 08 o?4s“ ,Ch Guldidara ' 
from 1,319.'bo. Il8llan Ure - “P 
up7rom a ? 0 °3i?g a 6 dll,nDoll8r8 . 

parded with 11,8225 Tuisday. 

■ .Go'd opened Jn London at a 

5 f«, prlca 01 S45e - 80 a troy 
?™ c ®> compared., with lata . 
Tuesday's 457.76 At mii* 
morning Wednesday, the city's 
fl». major bullion daalfre f wd 

*45 r?40? m * nd#d P" e K ■ “ 


Financial Market Report 

Share prices continue 
to drop 

By Saif El-Sherif 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

J D 0^^6 ^dMded 8 a^on^Tl^^corfhact^ shSl Valueof 

SSK - J ° 221277 <1B ^ 

weelfwaa^^U ,U " *>«■ 

The daily handling average came to JD 242 049 aa r«m„ . 
with last week which was JD 357,880. ' 48, 88 compaf8d 

The shares of 67 companies were handled, classified 
Ing to sector as follows: 21 banks 8 inBuranm 
services, and 29 industrial companies 8urance companies, 9 

18 companies gained including: 

1_ SSSJEr""* and Fioance S?V! 5.™ « 

2- Jordan Insurance Co. 


3- Jordan Petroleum Ref. 

4- National Steel Industry 

5- Jordan Sulpho Chemicals Co. 

23 companies lost Including: 

1- AI-Ra'i Newspaper 

2- Jordan Gulf Bank 

3- Arab Bank 

4- Jordan Glass 
Industriess Co. 

5- Woolen Industries Co. closing at JD ,470 

_ a down from JD .550 

clu(Sng° mpfln 68 had no chanfla ,n th8,r share values 

1. Islamic Bank 


from JD 1.700 
closing at JD 11.050uo 

from JD 11.000 

closing at JD 7.220 up 
from JD7.190 

closing at JD 2.390 up 
from JD 2.370 

closing at JD 3.100 up 
from JD 3.080 


closing at JD 3.000 
down from JD 3.150 

closing at JD 1.190 
down from JD 1.220 

closing at JD 11 7.500 
down from JD 119.000 

closing at JD .680 
down from JD .900 


2. Ad-Dustour 

3. Arab Jordan Investment 
Bank 

4. Arab Insurance Co. 

5- Jordan Cement 
Facorles Co. 


JD 2.000 
JD 2.000 
JD 2.000 

JD.850. 
JD .980 


■wvimo WUi 

hL2. V0 J’" t t 1e ' count8r market, more than 142,000 shar 
were handled at a market value of JD 62,000. 

arm^Hin!! 1° S? ™9 ular market was distributed among seek 
according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Market 

Last week's 


share 

share 

Banks 

18.4% 

41.5% 

Industries 

78.5% 

44.3% 

Services 

1.7% 

5.1% 

Insurance 

1.4% 

9.1% 


A- Banks (out of 21 traded) 

Share 
of sector 

Share 
of market 

1- Finance And Credit 
Corporation 

26.6% 

4.8% 

2- Bank of Jordan 

13% 

2.4% 

3- Arab Bank 

B- Industrials (out of 29 traded) 

11.7% 

2.1% 

1- Jordan Shipping And 
Weaving Co. 

24.5% 

19.2% 

2- Jordan Cement Factories 

21.9% 

17.2% 

3- Jordan Sulpho 
Chemicals Co. 

Services (out of 9 traded) 

15% 

11.8% 

1 - Jordan Electric Power Co. 

37.2% 

0.058% 

2- Live Stock And Poultry Co 
D- Insurance (out of 8 traded) 

23.4% 

0.037% 

1- Jordan Insurance Co. 

74.8% 

1.1% 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 


Bank 
+0.05% 
- 0 . 22 % 
-0.32% 
-0.49% 
-0.40 ' 


Insurance Services 

Industrlee 

Average 

zero 

+ 0.02 

-0.- D% 

+ 0.02% 

zero 

-0.22% 

-0.31% 

r 0.25% 

+ 0.45% 

u 0.56% 

- 0.14% 

-0.20% 

+ 6.02% 

-0.38% 

-0,26% 

-0.33% 

zero 

zero 

-0.04 

-0.17 

-0.93% 
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Jungle families fear Contra deserters 



By David Adams 

Special to The Star 

pnRTAL DEL INFIERNO. Hondu- 

Our dug-out canoe raced 
m the river on a strong current 
^ this small hamlet whose name 
l it means Gateway to Hell — 
actiy describes its remote setting 
Z a treacherous ravine In 
south-central Honduras. 

Heavy rains make the upper 
reaches of the River Patuca dan- 
gerous at this time of year The 
small communities that dot the 
swathes of Jungle along the river 
banks find themselves almost to- 
tally isolated from the nearest ma- 
jor towns some 100 km away. For 
this very reason, however, the Pa- 
luca region of Olancho province 
recently has become an ideal 
hideaway for former Contra rebel 
lighters who have decided to quit 
the battlefield In neighbouring Ni- 
caragua. 

"Many former Contras circulate 
in this area," said Medardo Man- 
ilas. a Honduran wood-cutter 
who guided a small group of re- 
porters through swamps and rain 
forests for four hours. 

"There are hundreds of them, 
and many have settled down to 
live here. 

The otherwise hospitable local 
inhabitants are. alarmed by this 
foreign presence on Honduran 
soil; a presence officially denied 
by both the Contras and the Hon- 
duran authorities. Until recently, 
the six-year-old war between the 
Contra guerrillas and Nicaraguan 
government forces which rages 
across the border some 50 km 
south of here had left the Patuca 
jungle families unscathed. 

Now the villagers, who make 
their living by cutting down the 



Former Contra rebel Adrian Centeno has settled with hie family In a jungle home 
near the Patuca River 


mahogany trees which grow In the 
hills around the Patuca, live In fear 
of Increasing numbers of Contra 
deserters. 

Villager Francisco Funez says 
his brother was killed by a gren- 
ade thrown by an ex-Contra as 
they slept in a log cabin in the for- 
est. From his wallet he took out a 
gruesome photo of his dead 
brother. 

"It was 21 May, and my brother 
Gustavo and I were sleeping In a 
place near Portal del Inflerno with 


two other work-mates,” Funsr 
Baid. "At about 1 am a grenade 
was thrown through the window 
and exploded. Gustavo died a 
short time later from his injuries. 
"We thought the cabin was aban- 
doned, but I later discovered that 
a former Contra was living there. 
He is the one who killed my 
brother." 

Another of those In the cabin, 
was Menclllas. He said the In- 
cident was not an Isolated one, 
recalling that a woman living fur- 


ther downriver at Las Milpas also 
was blown up by a Contra grenade 
earlier this year. 

The 300 residents of La Cotonia 
de Poncaya, a few miles further 
upriver, clearly are frightened by 
the rebel deserters. 

"What we fear is that If the 
Contras don't win the war, they 
will stay here and the Sandlnlstas 
will stay there." said Juan Godoy. 
a 49-year-old community leader. 

"At first we thought well of the 


Black trade unions flex muscle 


By Mervyn Rees 

Special to The Star 

JOHANNESBURG — When some 
300,000 black workers In South 
Africa' 8 gold and coal mines went 
on strike this month, the Pretoria 
government Insisted It was purely 
an Industrial dispute. 

"II Is not a political strike," said 
Manpower Minlstrer Pieter Du 
PlespiB. "It is a matter between 
employers and employees, and 
me government has no Intention 
oi Intervening." 

PleasBis was emphasizing 
itl u a,rlke was legally called, 
UJJ “?lh sides agreeing a dead- 
. been reached In de- 
mands by black workers for a 30 

S,m, C0 L pay rlse t0 cloae the 0 a P 
with white workers. 

Political overtones were denied 
000 black strike-breaker was 
SpfanHy. murdered and police 
®J[o strikers clashed In several 
J5 ln 9 ®rea8. The miners' walk- 

wt however, comeg ln the wake 

o other major strikes and clear In- 
!2°. n k 8 that black workers per- 
industrial muscle as a 
Weapon. Increasingly they 
^ challenge white rule In a 
jovel way — a t the end of the day 
uJL P® ck ing trade union 
tew™ 2° the,r lunch-boxes and 
ships 9 h6m hom ® *° the town- 

n8V0r auppoBed to 
oovarJL When the white minority 
unlrfno^ 1 ^ legalized black trade 
EPiJiW" 0 O°' 11 Insisted 

P^Tseu?' t - 6m8 P lves t0 w° r k- 


rvSji^Jnow finds Itself In the 
10 cruah a labour 
8oawh 8 q 1 ,0 own storms helped 
African trade unlon- 
ls , ' at -crossroads.: Does It 

• ■■ 

r;-il . •« i' ■ ' : ; ■••• .• -i ■ 


openly embrace political ideals 
that Invite state retaliation, or I 
does it confine itself to shop-floor 
issues at the rist of losing touch , 
with the broader currents of black 
politics? 

Part of the answer emerged at 
the founding of the Congress of 
South African Trade Unions (Co- 
satu) at the end of 1985, when the 
new organization emerged with a 
radical political profile. Not only 
was this the largest trade union 
federation in the country's history, 
representing some 500,000 wor- 
kers, but Its political stance put It 
firmly In the militant antt-apartneW 
camp. Its leaders spoke openly to 
exiled leaders of the outlawed 
African National Congress (ANCi 
and agreed on support for eco- 
nomic sanctions that could cost 
workers their jobs. 

Socialism was Identified as the 
goal of organized labour. More 
recently Cosatu has sharpened Its 
political profile. 

"We are Involved in politics and 
we do not apologize for that, said 
federation general secretary Jay 
Naidoo, a former student leader 
now in his early 30 b. "We 'Open i y 
see ourselves as part of the extra 
parliamentary opposition. 

Part of the labour movement’s 
dilemma arises from the rare si- 
tuation In South Africa where the 
working class haseconomic 
power but no paraiiel jw lit leal 
rights. State repression has been 
effective in crippHng broader poHh- 
cal movements like the United De 
mocratlc Front, but a sopWa- 
ticated economy like sown 

Africa’s cannot do without skilled 
' workers. These workers are form- 
ing the shop-floor committees, the 
grass-roots organization that has 
made labour as powerful as It is. 


But there are dark clouds on the 
horizon, analysts say- 
South Africa's economic dol- 
drums has cost jobs and weaken- 
ed labour. And with the emergence 
of Cosatu as the largest and most 
effective antl-apartheld forcB. the 
government has indicated It will 
not take such opposition lying 
down. 


The clash came to a head ear- 
lier this year with a strike by 
16000 state-employed railway 
workers. Within days the state-run 
South African Broadcasting Cor- 
poration was accusing Cosatu of 
being in league with the ANC I In a 
revolutionary conspiracy. When 
Cosatu attempted to broaden the 
strike by encouraging a worker 
stayaway in conjunction with 
township organizations, the gov- 
ernment hit back and six workers 
died In violent street clashes. The 
railway workers were dismissed 
and the biggest public sector 
strike in South Africa a history 
ground to a bloody halt. 

Emboldened by this success, 
police raided Cosatu's headquar- 
ters. Days later the building was 
mysteriously bombed. The affi- 
liated unions had to move out and 
now are scattered In tiny officeB 
around Johannesburg. Union lead- 
ers are on the run amid Indications 
that organized labour Itself Is fa- 
ther Ibbs healthy after its high- 
profile entry Into community polit- 
ics. 

Trade unionists have been one 
of the principal targets since Pre- 
sident Pieter W. . Botha'B ruling 
National Party government de- 
clared a state of emergency last 
year. In the space of two months, 
more than 300 trade union Offi- 


cials and 1 ,500 union members 
were incarcerated. 

Clearly the labour movement will 
not have everything its own way. 
There are more fundamental rea- 
sons why this should be so. ana- 
lysts say. 

Only 20 per cent of the labour 
force Is unionized, although wor- 
kers' organization tends to be 
concentrated In the crucial mining 
and manufacturing sector. 

— It ia a young movement that 
Is having to reverse decades of 
labour docility and worker weak- 
ness vis-a-vis their employers. 

— There are significant divides 
within labour. While Cosatu Is the 
hlggest federation. It has rivals, In- 
cluding the black consciousness 
National Azanlan Congress of Tr- 
ade Unions, and the United Wor- 
kers' Union of South Africa, part of 
Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezl’s In- 
katha movement. 


— Almost Invariably, black and 
white workers see their Interests 
as antagonistic, a divide which 
employers often are able to ex- 
ploit. 

— Employers tend to have an 
ambivalent attitude towards un- 
ions, which the latter see as an 
endorsement of state labour- 
bashing tactics. ! 

In the long run only the workers 
can help themselves. Commented 
the editor of the South Africa Lab- 
our Bulletin, Jon Lewis, "What dis- 
tinguishes the trade union 
movement Ib the very high com- 
mitment and participation rate of 
Its members. The strength of the 
union movement does not lie In 
high-profile leaders but In its 
shop-floor leadership, the shop 
stewards." 


Contras because In reality they 
are fighting for a just cause. We 
Hondurans would have done the 
same. "But now il seems they 
have been frustrated and have got 
themselves into a war they cannot 
win. Now, for us, they are only a 
danger." 

Although visiting reporters were 
unable to find any clear evidence 
of Contra bases in the Patuca 
area, villagers insisted they were 
close by. They said that some- 
times as many as 10 helicopters a 
day could be seen flying overhead, 
they presumed in and out of rebel 
bases to the south. 

Opinion among informed sour- 
ces in the Honduran capital, Tegu- 
cigalpa. is divided as to where the 
Contras have their bases. Until 
early July the main rebel base was 
at El Estrategico in the southern 
Honduran province of El Paraiso. 
This has now been moved, ac- 
cording to diplomats with access 
to intelligence reports, although 
some sources say a sophisticated 
communications centre remains in 
place. 

While the Contras claim the 
base has been moved Into Nicara- 
gua, other informed sources main- 
tain the rebels now have two 
bases in southern Olancho pro- 
vince, dose to the Nicaraguan 
border. The sources say the 
bases are supplied by helicopter 
from the "secret" military airstrip 
at Aguacate In northern v Olancho, 
adding credibility to the claims of 
villagers along the Patuca. 

But some Contras who have 
given up fighting appear to have 
settled peacefully, Ilka former . 
rebel Adrian Centeno, who lives 
with his wife and five children In a 
poorly-thatched hut with no walls 
near Portal del Inflerno. While 
admitting that Contra units have 
triad to recruit in Olancho and that 
there have been problems with the 
local people, he said they were too 
ready to blame everything on the 
Contras. 

"Honduras will not have to put 
up with us for too much longer," 
he said. "For every Contra who 
causes damage, there are a thou- 
sand who are fighting and ready to 
give their blood for their country." 

According to Menclllas, how- 
ever, most Hondurans in the area 
would prefer to see the Nicara- 
guans In refugee camps. "Their 
presence hare is resented be- 
cause they are very dangerous," 
he said. 

The United Nations has two re- 
fuges camps in El Paraiso pro- 
vince which house more than 
11,000 Nicaraguan refugees. The 
fighting also has led to the dis- 
placement of many Hondurans 
from the border areas and has 
1 been particularly damaging to the 
1 rich coffee harvest In the south. 

} A motion currently before the 
Honduran National Congress de- 
mands damages of up to $15 mlll- 
r Ion for the coffee growers from 
. the United States, which backs 
the Contras financially. 

Honduras has to get tough with 
a the Contras, according to Nicolas 
J Cruz Torres, a member of the del- 
" ] egatlon which visited the United 
" 1 States In May ln argue the coffee 
1 growers* case. 


"If the Contras don't win, Hon- 
duras will be converted Into a type 
of Lebanon where there are many 
armies and armed groups which 
the national army cannot control," 
he said. 

"The abundance of arms in our 
country already has produced an 
Increase In violent crime which we 
never had before." 


David Adams la a Honduras- 
baaed journalist who reports on 
Central American affairs for a 
wide range of International me- 
dia. 
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south and Inter-party squabbles ThB nR^ni«°rCf c ^ e ba ? s ’, a r0bel,ion in the 
cles to come from any government at a time wfLn U H? n r 8hou d l 3°! expect m ira- 
ri's autocratic rule' The task Sf fphS': °' i a ' a,er Nume , i - 

ts^nd 'forSrg rf'l ntervenTio'ri 1 ^' , a * c hallengi ng 1 one f | ®^ ine v® ec ®3s?on i |s1 
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any cost ^ bl °° dy yaara o( "Wt'^SJESg sffi . 

. Join a h?nd 6 s a fo 6r f rfng' 'ZL hav9 * rec T, i2e ' hls fect - "ley must 

strong enough to override some of theTmpldfmen^wh irh S t U H a \ Whlch wil1 be : 
/ lopment. Dialogue and compromise are needed ^ S?hk h ito ° d Tu hamper deve “ 
dan s democracy rests on the success ,s stage. The future of Su- 

formula which could work. uccess of Su dan s leaders in coming out with a 

terrible costs^Ke! The t y 6 ||? aharfa Ifumber 1 ^ W u be reminded of the 
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‘A pan-Arab ultimatum' 
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The growing sense of anxiety 

Bv nnnnlH Maf< ... * 


By Donald Neff 

PRESIDENT REAGAN appears to have 

■ cnno?««P erS . 0 I! al r fsP° n siblHty in the public 
Q?aSrt 8 ? S 0 K. a L hearin98 on the ,ran - Contra 

; ? hfi h d Q a 'i J ch 0nded af ter three months at 
the beginning of August. The preponderant 

; DdtsMhA fa l\- P0,ntS t0 three ma,n cul “ 
ril 8 « he i a L® dir0 ctor of the CIA, William 

SfnnJff and ha . two f riend 8 on the national 
v i ce_ Admiral John Poin- 
dexter and Lieutenant Colonel Oliver North 

~“KKr.a , n , r,sj“5 

■ «. sr» s - „t r ,. u k.k: 

:■ Sandlnistas in Nicaragua and moll ^ 

St 

■ even the CIA would know Ntte aboot 

i wa^ U back^o°hla hl prev?oua polarity 8 SK 

SWAsassSsfS 

? rowin fl concerns about that 00- 

' SnS^^WellK 

reaction to the massive death toll of nil 
31July many ° thBm lraniana ' ln Mecca on 

r ^ ut l Je only good news, if It can be 

fSnnln ^b' r ,S? th0 Qulf was that one re- 
Kuwaiti anker. Gbb Prince, with two 
American warship escorts, has managed to 

s Jait of^^rmT 8r ! d make 11 throU9h !he 
Am U e S rica W |I«2 dlCatlVe the enormous taal ' 1 


a shock, since Margaret Thatcher and Hr.- 
, gan are received as the best of frlwnfi ' 

; This was preceded and followed !»«*., 
i Jar rebuffs from France, West German) t : 
: therlands and Italy. But Britain's^, 
tiori hurt the most. If even friendly M»-> 
had doubts, what were Americans to ifti 
The anxiety quotient fmmediatley scares 
though the media and the admfristo 
were both muting any public criticism olfc 
tain or other allies. 

Quietly it was being noted with apprei 
tion that at least Britain was alkwin}i4 
cargo planes, hurriedly dispatched k* 
eight Sea Stallion minesweeping tot- 
ters, to land at Diego Garcia In the Mr 
ocean, where they will be loaded aboard ft 
amphibious assault Vessel Guadalcanal fcr 
duty In the Gulf. Another assault vessatft 
Raleigh, was reported on its waytolhaG* 
with 48 hours' notice to support the raw- 
sweeping helicopters. 

But there came another deflating hitch 
Officials now admit Sea Stallion hellooptefs 
are not very efficient minesweepers !»■ 
cause they take a long time to deploy ite 
heavy sweeping equipment, cutting thelref- 
fectlve mission flight time to only twohowi 
It takes no time to plant a mine — H w 
take forever to find It. 

Why the navy did not anticipate nws 
trouble from mines defies explanation and 
has raised a storm of criticism. Naval hwh 
have been around at least since the ® 
century, and they have been Indiscduv- 
nately deployed In the Iran-lraq war. 
turns out that although the hi-tech Am&n- 
can warships had sonar to detect subma- 
rines In deep water they did not have da 
high-frequency auxiliary sonars to mb 
mines In shallow water. 


th« n 8n b , 0fore th8se ,at88t developments, 
; ^ : oWln9 a f nae of anxiety and fatalism 

i a^ong many Americans about the wisdom 

hLwffih Q i ,f P° llc y h0d ^an aharSJ 
heightened by the mining on 24 July of the 

reflagged Kuwaiti, supertanker Bridgeton, 
shkw? Sj or S ph 5 °' threB American war- 
^ch^uweSt' ^ 8ln ® U ^ “Ti'rrnnasweepBr'to 

voIvSS! h d h flht out the rlsks ,n ~ 

*hlt qL S ,y emb0rraa8 lng was the discovery 

600-ahlo baHybooed trillion dolla^ 
ouu ship American navy had onlv three miaJ 

AmoHn mIne8W8B Pers on active duty — off 

revaaleS 1 tha?tho' n h88 ’ d0preaai "9ly « was 

more nnlnesmepers'ls Iwo^yS behind 
over buda 0 t. d hUndreda mllli8na « d ^a 

creterl^ih'iS' 0 " 1 ™ was D ®<ence Se- 
mnf o < 8 l 2? rfdw c hannel only about is 

.he°ar i ^:t Ce B n h » , r ed * 

■Sft?attaa&a32 


iiiinao in arianow water. 

This shortsightedness and over reii 
on sophisticated equipment Ill-suited fo 
mission facing it are causing many « 

u.. i Infn 


||n oom i la^iuy a ur« liauoiiiy 1 

cans to remember the humiliation In 
by poorly equipped guerrillas on the i 
American army In Vietnam. 

Critics of Reagan's policy are also 
Ing out, much to the glee of Israel s si 
ters, that the Arabs are not doing 
share to recompense America for its e 
Ing services. They are particularly 
over the refusal of the Arab nations 
region to allow the US escorts to 01 
from bases on Arab territory. 

Some suspicious analysts venture i 
fact the administration welcomes the 
ism because It helps the dark America 
tive for escorting, which they assert® 
a devious plot to gain a military base' 
of the Gulf nations. But not even this 
nlstratlon is likely to be that naive. 

While there may be soma cowboy* 
nlng around the halls of the Pentagw 
eating new baees, there appears to 
mature understanding among US 
that the day of bases on Arab land * 
gone. They ended in 1901 in the Guy 
Saudi Arabia refused to renew Aria 
lease on the Dhahrsn airfield, which na 
for 16 years. 

Most analysts believe the memory o 
oniall8m |s too fresh and America a su 
of Israel too uncritical to allow the Ara 
Welcome back American baBea even i 
Were so inclined. But for Reagans^ 
end Israel's supporters It Is one mor 
to sling mud at the Arabs, and the i» 
becoming a sore one in the US. 

(Mid East Internatic 
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Young 

readers 

Ein the Third World. Publishers are dis- 
ina to their Joy that there is money to 
? V rf[ada from youngsters who are fast be- 
mmlna consumers at an early age. The fact 
^ worldwide, children are now emerging 
T/nurchasIng powers cannot be ignored. 
j JZve developed their own tastea and 
'l/orsnces They too must be satisfied as 
Sy (SSw a considerable segment of the 
book-selling market. 

ThB Arab world Is no exception. One visit 
, 0 a nearby bookshop will convince the in- 
' nuisitive observer that children hBve easy 
SS to a wide variety of literature; a lit- 
erature tailored to their own needs. 

On the other hand, Arab publishing 
houses have apparently received the wrong 
massaca. While It is true that money can 
and Is being made out of this previously tri- 
vial market, It IS also true that during the 
process ol producing a great amount of 
children's books and magazines, a sensitive 
and 'strategic' social asset is being tam- 
pered with. The negative consequences are 
sometimes beyond repair. 

Many publishing houses report to a sim- 
ple and successful method of 'arablslng' 
Western characters. Thus we see a Le- 
banese form of "Superman' or a space-hero 
with an Arab name who was originally 
created In Tokyo or Los Angeles. ‘Ali' could 
be the friendly boa-constrictor and ‘Tareq 1 
Is the prs-hlstorlc cave man with supernatu- 
ral powers. Eight to 12-year-old boys are 
fascinated by the half-man, half-robot 
grondlzer' whose devastating strength 
could destroy planets and far-away galax- 
ies. 

In short, the only role which these pu- 
blishing houses play is confined to importing 
space-age science-fiction, translating the 
malarial Into Arabic and then flooding the 
market to make enormous sales. There Is 
no doubt that the child's imagination ap- 
peals to such forms of literature which Ib 
easy to comprehend — Bince It Is based on 
a crude perception of good against bad. 
Harmless sa it may seem, this kind is prob- 
ably the worBt available In Arab markets. It 
Is also the most successful. 

Other publishing houses have taken an 
opposite direction. A number of alternatives 
ware developed. All sought to be original. 


v/enioraiidiirri\ 

By y 

Osama El-Sherif 


resting on a wealth in local heritage. One 
familiar "school" managed to "politicize" 
children's literature by specializing in books 
dealing with Palestinian history, the Arab- 
Israell dispute, pre-colonial Arab history, re- 
ligious stories and so forth. Unfortunately, 
moBt trials were either too dry and acade- 
mic that they lacked creativity and failed to 
arouse Interest, or were simply too direct 
and "propegandlstlc" in the messages they 
carried, that they reminded children of 
school text books. 

Recreating Arab folklorlc heritage was 
another field to which publishing houses 
steered their writers. In this area there was 
some considerable success. Thus Sindbad, 
Ibn Batouta, Juha. Saladdin and other 
characters found their way Into books and 
pictorial publications for children. But theirs 
was a short-lived achievement. Writers 
were unable to prolong the eventful lives of 
these characters. Children were again lured 
by the fantasy and sensationalism which 
translated works of the space-age era of- 
fered. 

In addition to all this, lack of professional- 
ism on the local level resulted in the crea- 
tion of badly-written works and poorly- 
designed graphics. In the face of foreign 
competition, original creations fought a los- 
ing battle. Many magazines folded after few 
months of publication, while hundreds of 
books, short stories and others collected 
dust In book-shop racks because children 
ignored them. 

How wrong It is to assume that children 
have no taste or that their ability to distin- 
guish good from bad is inferior to that of 
adults. Publishers are mistaken when they 
think parents have a say on what their 
offspring should or shouldn't read. Once a 
child Is left to choose, he or she will go for 
the very best In terms of graphics, layout, 
printing size, the kind of paper and sensa- 
tionalism. Their taste Is Impeccable. 


One could leave the whole publishing 
business to market forces to control and 
regulate without interference if it wasn't for 
the collective damage which Is being of- 
fered to our children’s mental composition, 
psychological balance, needs and ambitions 


as a result of their uncontrolled exposure to 
a wide spectrum ol fiction writing. The fact 
is that as our schools fail to leave a positive 
effect on the character-building of our chil- 
dren. all forms of entertainment Including 
television, cinema and publications manage 
to fill the vacuum. 

On the other hand, It is wrong to conclude 
that in developing countries all forms of 
entertainment must be controlled and 
directed by the authorities just like educa- 
tion is. A child's mind Is as soft and as man- 
ageable as clay and forced "conditioning" 
could lead to disastrous ends. 

Writing for children Is a tough and chall- 
enging task. The objectives of any such 
writer should be to arouse interest, stimu- 
late the Imagination and transmit the '‘cor- 
rect" messages. If ths message Is to get 
through.the art of writing for children must 
be well understood by those who wish to 
undertake this mission. A child's world Is a 
colourful and a balanced one. It Is perfect 
compared to ours and the goal must be to 
enhance bolh equilibrium and chromatlclly If 
we are to presen/e certain qualities we have 
lost. 

Sociologists and human anthropologists 
can play a vital role in educating writers and 
explaining to them how a child perceives his 
environment. It Is through such a method 
that the authorities can help. Before we 
rush Into controlling the In-flow of foreign 
children’s fiction, we must be ready to 
present a lucrative alternative. Ln this regard 
a writer muBt study history, revise folkloric 
traditions and consult social ethics and 
norms before he or she can create heroes 
and heroines who can take the place of 
space-age supermen and robots. 

One must not forget that we live In a 
world where technology and computeriza- 
tion have given science- fiction writers a rich 
source lor fantastic literary accomplish- 
ments. We are part of this world and our 
children must be exposed to such fiction. 
But It remains the duty of writers to present 
I this form of children’s literature In a manner 
! that is both appealing and original. Enter- 
■ talnment for entertainment's sake should 
. not be the target. This is why ths responsi- 
bility of today's writers becomes difficult 
I and Indeed extremely creative. 
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Is Castro preparing to hand over the reins? 

* 8 _ /v.... j Afrina "fixation." accordlna to Juan Benr 


By Christopher Horsley 

Special to The Star 

LONDON — FIDEL Castro, the flamboyant 
revolutionary who toppled the Cuban dicta- 
torship nearly 30 years ago, may be consid- 
ering stepping down, diplomatic observers 
oeHeve. The bearded, cigar-smoking Castro 
became a hero of the International Left In 


erially, he has done much for Cuba and Its 
10 million people. He has conquered Illit- 
eracy, promoted health care and raised the 
living standards of the poor. 

While many of his achievements have 
been made at the price of hhUid 
freedom and liberty, Castro can say that the 
average Cuban now Is better off than his 
counterpart In many Latin American andCa- 


Afrlca "fixation," according to Juan Benme- 
llea. who headed the Cuban foreign minis- 
try’s Africa department from 1086 to 1976. 
Benmelis, who defected some years ago, 
says In a forthcoming book that Cuba has 
some 50.000 troops in Africa, mostly In An- 
gola and Ethiopia. 

According to Benmelis, Castro's agents at 
one time or another have roamed "like ro- 
gue elephants" In Ghana, Tanzania. Mo- 
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... • to strangle the country s economy, a 8 | ave trade Bhlpped countless Africans to 

After a long guerrilla war, CaBtro trium- forts by the CIA to topple him. 


lul| a guemiia war, oasiro inum- 
entered Havana on 1 January, 
*£ la y the foundations of Marxist rule 
Caribbean Island country Batista, a 
EfJK „ arm y 8Br aeant, had ruled from 1934 
jo 1944 and again from 1062. Castro since 
™b been a dominant and controversial fig- 
ln Third World politics, leading armed 
support to socialism In Africa and at one st- 
i 9 ® 1 Paying a role In events that raised 
gars of war between the United States and 
tne Soviet Union. 

wSj, 13 August, Castro celebrates his 60th 
naHnrtf 1 and accordin B to some Inter- 


• In 1961, an Invasion by some 1,2000 Cu- 
ban exiles, with backing from the 
CIA, was defeated In the notorious Bay of 


slave trade Bhipped countless Africans to 
the Americas. Castro, analysts say, sees 
himself as trying to build "positive and con- 
structive" links between the two continents 
to make amends for the past. 

It will be the Cubans themselves, how- 


UIH, was uoioot»» II W m OB Ilia ouuqiid 

Pigs episode, and In 1962 the Soviet install whQ flna!|y judg0 CH8tro by hi8 perfor- 

ation of missile bases on c ^ r ss u ' t0d J a mances at home and abroad. While his re- 
US naval blockade of the country by oroer volu ,| 0n un£ j en |ably has raised living stan- 
of President John F Kennedy. As for severe dard8 h]B prides have turned Africa Into a 

tense days the worid was re- graveyard for many Cuban families. Cuban 

,, i ■ namnwA rs. the crisis finally was re * rnnna i n Annnta nunnnrtlna the Marxist 


imiuTr " u ac c°raing to some inier- 
hA K, ifHa'yats there are Increasing signs 
e may be preparing to hand over power to 
hA rt 5 £ un9 ? r , brother Raul, head of the Cu- 
w armed forces. Analysts point to the fact 
Ih-, ? “PPaars to have been losing weight, 
chRnv «■ rec ®ntly been In hospital for a 
!h rE; up J and that he has given up smoking 
a—, ri? v8 na Glairs that were an Indelible 


the superpowers, the crisis finally was re- 
solved when Moscow backed down and 
agreed to dismantle the bases. P 0r “j vi " 9 ® 
continued Communist threat In Its own 
backyard, however. Washington main tajned 
sanctions against Havana until the early 
1970s. 


troops In Angola supporting the Marxist 
government of President Eduardo doa San- 
tos have suffered heavy losses In clashes 
with the rebel UNITA movement led by Jo- 
nas Savimbl. 


1 70s 3 Cubans have been In Angola since the 

■ mid-1970s, and Western analysts say It has 

Supporting Cuba has been an ^pensive b0Com0 Havana - a "Afghanistan." 

,rdnARB for Moscow. Notably, It naoio 
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inti-*!!, 1 ® ^ Mikhail Gorbachev is trying to 
roque^ more Incentives Into Communist 
§S? VSW* Castro's message Inpreas- 
Jilthat - IncertHvee-. lead to corruption 
* ba revolution. Whether 
,®yo dfickJqs to step down today, tomor- 
touoftaJ 1 ! ,® everai years’ time, even his 

fflrt X ^ aflrae he haa had a maJor 

• wc T? n , Third ; Wortd affairs and that, mat- 

^AU0(j$y||iQ87 . 
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8 oq in thfl Non-Aligned Movement and 
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ambitions in Africa. 


Analysts say Castro has become Increas- 
ingly authoritarian at a time when his Soviet 
ally is trying to loosen central controls and 
promote more open thinking and economic 
' planning. "It Is Castro's tragedy that he Is 
now heading in the opposite direction to the 
Soviet leadership," said one Western ana- 
. 'lyst. "The Soviets will hot desert him but 
they must be concerned as Cuban produc- 
tivity declines and Castro insists on a stric- 
ter centralized planning system which all- 
ows no scope for individual Initiative". 


Kaunda faces African 
debt dilemma 

By Joseph Mekokha 

ADDIS ABABA, Ethiopia — Zambian 
President Kenneth Kaunda Is likely to 
find himself In a quandary next month 
when he chairs an Organization of 
African Unity special summit on the 
debt crisis faced by the continent, 
which owes S200 billion to foreign 
creditors. At the OAU’s 23rd regular 
summit here in late July, Kaunda was 
elected as the OAU’s new Chairman 
— Juat a few months after he opted 
for radical measures In a bid to solve 
his own country’s economic woeB. 

The debt crisis was eventually slot- 
ted In, observers said, almost as an I 
afterthought, with delegates spend- 1 
Ing a few hours during the last ses- 1 
sion of the summit exchanging brief I 
notes. One proposal to establish a 1 
debt repayment celling of 20 per cent I 
of export earnings was voted down by I 
countries seeking debt rescheduling I 
through a meeting with creditors. I 
The five-day meeting, attended by I 
specialist consultants and advisers to 1 
the African nations, was part of a con- 1 
tlnuing process of follow-up and eva- 1 

I ■-•Btlo^ of the UN Programme of Ac- 1 
>n lor African Recovery and Deve- 1 
pment 1986-1990. It emerged from I 
st year's UN special session in New I 
jrk which debated Africa's priority I 
■ogramme for Economic Recovery, a 1 
goer which reflected a concerted I 
ternatlonal effort to fight the eco- 1 
omlc crisis that stemmed partly from I 
ie devesting droughts of 1984 1 
trough 1986. 1 

Under the UN Programme of Action, I 
he International community commit- 1 
ad Itself to supporting fresh under- 1 
aklngs by African states to promote 1 
sod production, build up agricultural- 1 
taaed Industries, reverse the effects I 
if drought and desertification, and | 
levelop human resources through I 
najor changes In educational sys- 1 
am a. The Abuja conference was I 
neant to provide a forum for Africa's I 
twn soul-searching and self- 1 
evaluation In the wake of the UN spa- 1 
;Lal session. The resulting Abuja I 
itatement called for quicker progress 1 
3 n the conversion of bilateral official I 
debts into non- reimbursable grants to I 
ow- Income countries which agreed I 
to IMF-backed structural adjustment I 
programmes for their economies. | 
Announcing his new measures In I 
early May, Kaunda eald Zambia would I 
use leBa than 10 per cent of export I 
earnlngB to service Its S5.1 billion I 
foreign debt, which Is several hundred I 
million dollars in arrears. Ha said IMF 1 
-Inspired foreign currency auctions I 
would be replaced by a new fixed ex-. I 
change rate of eight Kwacha to the | 
dollar — more than two-and-a-half 
times the value to which the currency 
had sunk In the auctions, 

Against this backdrop, political and 
economic analysts believe the Sep- 
tember summit may attempt to pave 
the way for a pan-African common 
market, which would give the con- 
tinent an economic clout It has never 
had before when dealing with other 
economic bloca. If a common market 
could be established, some enalysts 
believe, leaders would then call for an 
African "Marshall Plan" to rescue 
their debt-ridden economies. Under 
the original Marshall Plan, the United 
States undertook to provide eco- 


nomic aid for a European recovery 
programme after World War II. 
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Recognizing US-Arab Interdependence: 
The US stake in Gulf oil 


Melvin A. Conant 
EVERY ENERGY forecast known 
to me agrees on one observation* 
that sometime In the 1990s the 
free industrial economies will be 
increasing!/ and deeply dependent 
on uninterrupted supplies from the 
Arabian Gulf. Moreover, the price 
of oiJ will be set in large part by 
Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia in the 
context of their relationships, not 
by commercial forces. 

As Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Ynmani 
warned several years ago, this 
foreseen development will mean 
that the political power of oil will 
have returned to the Gulf. This is a 
matter of exceptional importance, 
for never before will the needs of 
the oil-importing nations have 
been so sharply focused on a sin- 
gle region, frequently described ns 
politically volatile. 

As of today, the Mlddfe East 
a one supplies about one-half of 
a ] In International trade. The 
Mlddfe East alone has over 75 per 
cent of the world'9 spare produc- 
' n fi capacity. Sixty per cent of the 
worlds proven oil reserves are in 
the Middle East. Last year, oil 
from the Middle East met about 20 
per cant of US import requiremen- 
ts. it met nearly 75 per cent of Ja- 
pan a and 75 per cent of Eu- 
rope's. 


Mr Conant is Editor, Geopolitics of Energy, and Pre- 
sident, Conant and Associates, Ltd. This is the text of 
a talk given at a conference, "Recognizing US-Arab 
Interdependence," sponsored by the Amerlcan-Arab 
Affairs Council in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 5-6 
March, 1987. 
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For all practical purposes, there 
s now no spare producing capac- 
£L^ ts i de Middle East and 
ii j - a *9nrficant increase in 

21 « m8nd wil1 be met largely from 
the Gulf. 

. J2 1 ® share of Internationally 
traded oli originating in the Gulf is 

Kn/S lnc £ aee - By the mid- 
1990s, It would not be surprising If 
the Gulf provided not today's 50 
per cent of International oil, but 75 
per cent. The proportion of world 
reserves of conventional oil lo-‘ 
cated In the Middle East will also 
have risen. 

What makes this outlook of 
concern to oil-importing countries 
is that it will take place as oil- 
flows from other regions are likely 
to be declining and as domestic 
production In oil-dependent coun- 
tries begins to fall. The reduction 
m f^PR'y,! 8 virtually certain for the 
United States, Canada and the 
North Sea, for example, and the 
loss In production from these 

!°o f = 08 ,m alon0 00111(1 amount to 
3-3.B million barrels per day (mbd) 
by the mid-1990s. 

anticipated loss In supply is 
the key Justification for affected 
governments' adoption of Incen- 
tlv ® 8 to ensure that exploration 
and development take place, In or- 
der to limit the growth of oil im- 
ports. In order io help deal with 
supply cuts, possibly due to politi- 
cal factors, the United States will 
continue to have a strategic pe- 
troleum reserve of over 600 million 
carrels , and probably even more. 

Note also that virtually all of the 
•supergiant fields <6 billion barrels; - 
were discovered In 1940s, 1950s 
, and 1960s. With work! consump- 
tion of oil expected to continue ris- 
ing, we are likely to be consuming 
■ more oil than we replace through 
discovery. 

: Based on what la now con- 
8urned around the world (68 mbd) 
Sjto w poor record of finding ad- 
ditional oil, the Oil reserves or pro- 

Mlddle East 
(300 billion barrels) will be ex- 

Sm!2iL be L or ® ! h , 0Be °* the: Gulf 
22? y n ? n b8rr ®ls). Note also how 
very low a share of world, oil Is 
consumed In the Middle East (2 

total) ° r 3 ‘ 6 Per C0nl of th « worW 

A banker, businessman,, utilities 
manager, an energy Investor, an 
oil company, a military planner or a 
government official has to think 
through the .wide-ranging donse- • 
quences of a situation In which oil 
volumes and. prices may well be 
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Oil tanka In the Gulf 

"managed" from within the Gulf. 

To those concerns must be ad- 
ded others: What Is the strategic 
significance to the superpower ba- 
lance of access to. or denial of 
the oil from (he Middle East? How 
can the US interest in Gulf oil, for 
Its own account or that of allies 
be secured by political, economic, 
financial and military understand- 
ings with producers? Can the geo- 
graphic advantages of the Gulf, 
flanking the southern region of the 
Soviet Union, be melded with US 
and allied Interests in oil? With the 
protection of Israel? They have to 
be mutually supportive if the wide- 
ranging Interests of ths United 
States In the region, held In com- 
mon with many of the producing 
countries, are to be secure. 

The Importance of doing so is 
not confined to ail. There is a near 
certainty that dependence on Gulf 
oil for Europe will bs succeeded 
by dependence on natural gas 
from Gulf countries, among other 
suppliers. The same Gulf suppliers 
of oil will. In time, be huge sup- 
pliers of gaa. 

Europe is exceedingly fortunate 
In having on its "perimeter" natu- 
ral gas reserves (Norway, the Ne- 
therlands, the Soviet Union, North 
Africa and the Middle East) which 
St 0 ! °' staggering size, undreamt 
of for the most part only two de- 
cades ago. 

Potential Gulf suppliers of natu- 
ral .gas Include, foremost, Qatar 
and Saudi Arabia. Their collective 
res ervea are likely to be on the or- 
der of 400 trillion cubic feet and 
, ["“S' vet Prove to be as great as ail 
the gas reserves of North Am- 
erica, Europe and Africa. 

Beginning | n the 1990a, the 
' P 88d t0 have an early position In 
, bringing additional gas to Europe . 
[before the Iranians can compete 
for growth In the European gas 
market), will cause huge gas In- 
vestments, greater than any single 
® n ® r flY Investment anywhere out- 
Un i on - Paradoxi- 
cally; Gulf exploitation of natural 
r gas cogld, over time, result In sub- 
1 011 reserves left unex- 

plotted In the Gulf. But the princi- 
pal point is that there Is no ar- 

?hI n S?. f 0 lS r J he - Proposition that 
file .Gulf will be an awesome sup- 
plier of dl and gas j • 

While the United i States may 
!™ er 2?® d GMlf oas; American 
leadership of the cplleotlve secur- 
.. ty of the tree world will compel it 
to pay close attention to the Gull 
— ■ the main artery of Internation- 
ally Supplied oil and eventually a 


major source of natural gas piped 
Into Europe. 

Having noted energy depen- 
dence on the Gulf and referred to 
the complex interests of the Un- 
ited States for access to oil and 
gas (for its own account or that of 
allies) and for a major presence In 
the region, we have to rethink our 
policies and practices to help en- 
sure continuous supply: the United 
States also wants influence In the 
ends bordering on the Soviet Un- 
ion — sometimes described as 
that “zone of mutual denial." 

Those interests are: 

1. Uninterrupted access to Gulf 
energy: By this Is meant a set of 
relationships with all Gulf states 
such that no single country, or 
combination of them, could act to 
seriously affect supply for more 
than 90 days. Moreover, other 
countries — such as Turkey and 
Egypt — through whose lands im- 
portant oil arteries pass, must 
have a sufficient commonality of 
Interests and purpose not to take 
actions which would diminish sup- 
plies. These Interests of Gulf and 
other states embrace more than 
oil. They Involve political, eco- 
nomic and financial concerns. 

Few can speak of the region 
without reference to Its Instability. 
There Is evidence for this descrip- 
tion but one can overlook some 
aspects which suggest otherwise, 
at least In terms of access to oil. 

It has been nearly 45 years 
since political events within a ma- 
jor oil supplier resulted In a loss of 
supply. That was the time of Ira- 
nian nationalization of British oil 
Interests, but the loss was the re- 
sult not of Iranian actions but of 
the spibargo put on nationalized 
Iranian oil by the International oil 
. companies. 

The other time (1973-1974) was 
a temporary loss In supply due to 
r S ac ! k ? n maln,y t0 us notary 

HKJ ■?„ ^ Be ' The interruption 
.was so brief as to cause nooraat 
difficulties, Otherwise, even 3 the 
ran-lraq war has caused no loss 
In supply which was not made up 
from other sources. Finally, every 
ml exporter, whatever its political 
’Complexion' Is virtually dependent 
on oil revenues. 

2. A substantial presence ‘.In 
southwest Asia to limit the expan- 
■ston of Influence of the Soviet IJn-’ . 

S«JL r n J he l ? 0re8t of a!l Gdf ■ 
nraclh E WPt and Iran to 

na tiona| identities 
and not be captured" by either pf 
the superpowers. Yet there are 


political and defence needs which 
will involve a degree of association 
with Moscow and/or Washington. 
The "balance" will be subject to 
continuing shifts, but the basic re- 
quirement is to fashion a super- 
power relationship which sets li- 
mits to what either power can 
prudently do. 

For many years, for example, 
one assumption has been that the 
- Soviet Union will, in the foresee- 
able future, need access to Gulf 
oil for its own consumption. This 
probable requirement indicates 
potential conflict over access to 
Middle East oil reserves. Soviet 
success in developing its own oil 
— and now, especially, gas — 
reserves has bean sufficient to al- 
ter the earlier outlook of the Russ- 
ian Bear descending on the Gulf. 
There Is a good chance the So- 
viets will never need to do so. 

There is still, however, the In- 
dustrial nations' need for the re- 
gion's oil and a temptation for the 
Soviet Union so to conduct itself 
as to be able to threaten the se- 
curity of Gulf supply at some criti- 
cal moment. Free of the need to 
import oil (or any energy), the So- 
viet Union can act In areas and on 
opportunities with a flexibility de- 
nied the United States, given Its 
commitments to NATO and Japan. 

3. Helping Insure the Becurity/in- 
dependence of all Gulf states from 
external aggression or foreign- 
inspired domestic subversion: This 
may be the most difficult Interest 
to secure. An American commit- 
ment to help defend Gulf states 
against external or internal ag- 
gression presupposes their prior 
willingness to make available to 
US forces installations and bases 
necessary to their swift position- 
ing and support. To grant these, 
the host state has to possess the 
political will to act before an em- 
ergency and to stake Its political 
life on a close relationship with the 
United States. Dependable and 
durable commitments are re- 
quired. 

There may now be no country In 
the Gulf with high enough con- 
fidence in the political and military 
staying power of the United 
States to make possible an early 
decision to accommodate US for- 
ces. There Is an awesome mix of 
interests and of feelings, a kind of 
cauldron of volatile Ingradients, in- 
volved in welcoming a US 
presence. Among them is, of 
course, the US "strategic relation- 
ship" with Israel, now described 
as a major, non- NATO ally of the 
United States — the only country 
In the entire region which can be 
so described. 

4. Helping insure the Indepen- 
dence of Israel from external ag- 
gression: There can be no doubt 
that ths United States has as near 
to a "permanent" commitment to 
Israel's defence as It has to that 
of any ally. For too long, however, 
in my view, It has been a commit- 
ment which takes precedence 
over the other US Interests In the 
region, aH of which are Important 
to the United States If not impor- 
tant to Israel. 

This Is true of US stake In sec- 
ure oil flows to itself, to Europe 
8nd .to Japan. It is also true that 
the strategic relationship" makes 
extremeiy difficult the furtherance 
of US Interests through American 
support of the Gulf states. There 
is something wrong when a great 
powers Interests and roles are 
continually being Interpreted by 
the smaller power, which is so 
dependent in the first place on 
that great power for Its economic 
security and defence. 

Jlr ever Possible to ex- 
tend a US guarantee of regional 
peace and, Independence to all 
8 !® 08 in to 0 8 "*- which accept 
certain obi gallons in return, with- 
out exoeptfon or special favour, 
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Where the 
danger 


THE COLLAPSE of ih, 
15-month old democrat 
government in Sudan h« 
prompted some critics i 
iu mp J° the conclusion that 
tne democratic proces) in 
Sudan Is dead In Itself. Otfc. 
era have already begun to 
talk about the possibility ofi 
military coup in the wakiol 
the collapse of the ruling 
coalition. All of these specu- 
lations are prematura, and 
fall short of the true Impllu- 
tiona of what had happened 
In Sudan earlier this week. 

What Is also surprising it 
that ruling coalitions squtb- 
ble and biker everyday an 
over the world, and quite of- 
ten, these coalitions break 
down without prompting 
anybody to speculate on itii 
possibility of torpedoing Ihi 
whole democratic process 
Ite8elf . Some analysts, unfor- 
tunately, look upon demo- 
cracy as the exception end 
not the rule for the Arab ci- 
tizen, and this Is where the 
danger lies. 

The Democratic Unionist 
Party joined the ruling coall 
tlon after recognizing the 
step would be In the best 
Interest of both Sudan end 
the party Itself. Believers 
democracy who have hailed 
the DUP then, should alao re- 
spect Its decision now, and 
hope that this action would 
further enhance Sudan's de- 
dication to democracy. 

The Sudanese peopls, and 
-especially their political lead- 
ers, should be on the look- 
out, nonetheless, for those 
who love to fish in troubled 
water. They should all 
hands as quickly as possible 
to prevent opportunists 
saboteurs from taking ad- 
vantage of the present politi- 
cal crisis In their country. 

Sudan has had enough mi- 
litary coups and one-man 
rules to last It forever. The 
only option which has not 
been given enough time ™ 
' blossom Is the democratic 

B rocess and all believers in a 
etter future for Sudan 
should stick to It, and show 
not allow this experiment to 
fizzle away no matter what 
happens. 

There Is no denying that 
some peopls might MJJ 
grievances and IndMJJj! 
complaints about the BjJJj 
ner In which democracy MJ 
been practised In Sudan over 
the past few months. Somj 
might say that strikes n*J» 
crippled the nation's 
Others might say that mj, 
management has afwcj 
the economic standing of irw 
country. 

But everybody should to 



iween nomocracy ** r ' -„h 

and valid Ideal for Sudan ano 

for the whole Arab w® rl “* . 

Is an Ideal that 

all short-lived 

latlons, and even P« r80nfll 

ambitions. 


HAS recently purchased at 
, Si 6 billion worth of Sijk- 
,Vm missiles and unsophts- 
.'Ated planes from the People s 
fF-jwbiic of China (PRC), accord - 
v fi a MidEast Report published 
n London, in 15 August. The arms 
r-lude HY-2, known as Silkworm 
<uriace-to-sea missiles, as well 
"i HQ-2 surface-to-air missiles. 
S-^nie of this military hardware has 
•imvsd in Iran and is being de- 
nioyed along the southern coast, 
near the Strait of Hormuz. 

The HY-2 are divided Into two 
categories: one with a 1 ,000-pou- 
nd warhead whose range Is 
500-mile-per-hour, and another 
with a t, 300-pound warhead. Teh- 
ran has also acquired a superso- 
nic !.0OO-mi!e-per-hour missile. 
Thus far, the latest purchase of 
Silkworms amounts to $600 mill- 
ion. The missiles, with a 50-mile 
range, are being deployed on mo- 
bile launchers. Because of their 
short range, however, they must 
move along the littoral to be able 
to reach sailing targets in the Gulf. 

The Iranians also acquired un- 
sophisticated airplanes from China 
capable of carrying explosives and 
8 pilot! Those planes, according to 
Iranian sources, will be used on 
Kamikaze suicide missions 
against Iraq in the fall. The planes 
have cost the Tehran Treasury 
under $1 billion. 

Iran Is taking advantage of the 
cease-fire resolution adopted last 
20 July by the United Nations Se- 
curity Council by buying more 
arms, notably from China and 
other sources. The country is hur- 
rying up before a second resolu- 
llon, calling for an arms embargo 
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Arms for the Iranian army: Parts of the Hawk missile 
system 


later date. 

Most of the Iranian arms pur- 
chases are being transacted from 
London, through the Central Arms 
Procurement Headquarters on 
Victoria Street. Press reports indi- 
cated that about 50 British com- 
panies are currently under inves- 
tigation by Customs officials in the 
UK for allegedly smuggling "mill- 
ions of dollars" worth of arms to 
Iran over the last three years. Ar- 
rests are expected by the end of 
the year. 

The military hardware sold by 
the British Is said to include anti- 
tank and anti-aircraft missiles, 


Jet-fighter guidance systems, 
rockets and small arms. Customs 
investigators have established 
that the arms have been shipped 
under the Department of Trade 
export licenses In London, which 
describes the cargoes simply as 
"spare parts." Indpendent Televi- 
sion News of London named three 
of the companies involved: Airsklll 
Industries, Galaxy Freight and DBI 
(Ltd.). Despite the diplomatic row 
between Britain and Iran earlier 
this summer, Whitehall decided to 
keep the Iranian procurement of- 
fice in London open. 

In a letter last January to Liberal 
Party leader David Steel, Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher wrote 
that the Victoria Street operation, 


British '.ompitmos Closing ol- 
fices," I 'urn*? Minister Thotcht-r 
went on in her letter. ' would do 
nothing to stem the flow of arms 
to Iron hut would lurther add to 
the loss of business already incur- 
red by British firms as a result of 
our strict policy on defence soles 
to Iran and trnq. 

The Foreign Office has con- 
stantly ignored the arms dealings 
of Victona Street and has. at 
times, urged British Custom* to 
hush up its investigation. The 
Foreign Office's position is that 
the Victoria Street arms pro- 
curement operation is simply a 
"commercial office" against which 
it did not have power to act. And 
yet. weaponry has been im- 
pounded at warehouses of numer- 
ous companies involved in the ille- 
gal shipments, which, incidentally, 
did not exclusively deni with 
Britlsh-mHnufactured mntdrlel. In- 
deed, wenpons were imported into 
the United Kingdom from the Un- 
ited States and re-routed to Iran 
through Britain. 

Last week, British Customs au- 
thorities stated they were ques- 
tioning "dozens of British compa- 
nies" suspected of having violated 
the Government arms sales em- 
bargo to Iran and Iraq. Some of 
the suspected companies, the Bri- 
tish Customs authorities stated 
they were questioning "dozens of 
British companies'* suspected of 
having violated the Government 
arms sales embargo to Iran and 
Iraq. Some of the suspected com- 
panies, the British Customs 
charged, "had American links." 
The Dally Mall in London reported 
that the companies are based In 
New York, Boston and Lob An- 
geles. 

From the Middle East Report 
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against any country that does not 
comply with the Security Council's 
decision, goes Into effect in the 
next several weeks. The second 
resolution refers to Iran, which Is 
laklng advantage of a lull in the 
tanker war" to sell more foreign 
exchange-earning oil. 

Jn fact, according to Walter 
Stuetzle, director of the Stock- 
wini International Peace Re- 
search Institute, the number of 
countries supplying weapons to 
K Mven-year-old Gulf war has 
^creased significantly in the past 
^ /ears. Iran's sources have 
whlle lra Q' 8 have dwin- 
!”■. J n 19Q4, the Institute 
counted, only 40 countries dellv- 
tH? ar JD s t0 bot h Iran and Iraq. 
May, that number is 63. In 1984, 

nSL u 9 C0untr ies supplying 
m Wary hardware; at present, it 

hn L°^ y _, n| ne. Iran, on the other 
ihS had 11 supporting countries 
1f j yBQrs ago; currently it has 

lh H S i ri in te ,|| 9 enCB officials believe 
thin first 8eVBn months of 
Chlna sold about $400 
to^IkS arma to Iran. In addition 
nowSS"? mlB ®‘teB, Peking — 
Inc «trS rou ° b Po, y Technologies 
rockar il *7 de,lv8r ed multiple 
art,,l0ry plecBS 
•This nils siles this year. 

e 8tfmated bSr 8 thorou9h,y undfir " 

chaJ^'J(? n has tried to pur- 
h0 plsnes that are 
Cultural ? Pray fteaticides on agri- 
SSP 1 ! Tehran was inter- 
+h buylnQ ‘ 100 of those 
The request was naturally 
and the Islamic Re- 
hg such repor tedly negotiat- 

K? wiifhS?L with Pekln a- The 

actually used for 

BurmtSST 0 !. 8 ® 8, but ' rather ' 
Weal watft^’ t0 carry put che- 
’ Warf are against Iraq at a 


US-Arab interdependence 


Continued from page 18 

then all of the four interests listed 
would be protected, including a 
greater dependability of oil supply. 

In present and foreseen circum- 
stances, the Israeli argument — 
that the United States does not 
need to depend on Middle Ebb! oil 
and therefore does not need to 
pay such attention to Arab Btates 
— is clearly seductive but utterly 
misleading. But even our recent 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
John Lehman has argued publicly 
much of that Israeli proposition. Its 
assertion Is Incomprehensible to 
anyone informed about oil. 

The first summary comment on 
these interests must be to remark 
on the unhappy or complicating 
fact that not all of these Interests 
ere mutually supportive. 

The second summary comment 
Is that now and in the foreseeable 
future the United States will have 
a preponderant responsibility m 
the Middle East to pursue these 
interests on behalf of others, even 
when its own direct interests may 
not be as fully engaged, vet, 
these US interests are insepar- 
able. 

The third summary comment re- 
flects the view that “man cannot 
live by oil alone." It would be is 
grievous error on the part oi ine 
United States and/or its allies to 
believe that, when all Is said, most 
Middle East suppliers have only on 
to sell, and sell they must; that the 

only oil market they have Is tha 
provided by the OECD membe 
countries — the fraa ^ dust ^ ia 
community of nations. While there 
is truth in the belief their oil has to 
be sold to "us," the view can be 
profoundly misleading « K ass- 
umes as well that the legitimate 
social, political and economic 
Interests of Middle East nations 
are of -negligible importance. 


The fourth summary comment Is 
that there may never be agreed 
solutions for most Issues plaguing 
the Middle East; It Is not necess- 
arily true that relations In the re- 
gion can be harmonized. But if the 
United States, in concert with all- 
ies, pursues policies of accommo- 
dation, of sovereign security from 
external attack (and help against 
foreign intervention into domestic 
affaire), while being as deeply en- 
gaged in their economic and social 
progress as domestic attitudes 
make welcome, then the US rela- 
tionship to the Gulf, and to the 
Middle East generally, will be more 
solid. 

Japan, now hugely dependent 
on Middle East oil, tries similarly to 
put oil In a larger context of mu- 
tually, supporting Interests. Cu- 
riously, they may be more suc- 
cessful In doing so because they 


cannol be looked to as anyone's 
"saviour." In any case, however, 
the risk run from dependence on 
the Middle East Beams manage- 
able to Europeans and Japanese. 

It could be ae well to us If we 
gave greater attention and care to 
our relationships, rather than al- 
ways casting Middle East nations 
in roles which sometimes must 
lead them to think they are pawns 
in a larger game of superpower re- 
lations. 

Oil Is not only a commercial 
commodity. In the very early years 
it was, but its Importance as a fuel 
led governments to be involved in 
its supply. It acquired strategic 
status quickly, and it will retain It 
for decades to come. Access to 
someone else's oil will always 
raise problems of political relation- 
ships. Recognition of this Is the 
first step toward dependable ar- 
rangements; neglect this broader 
dimension to oil, and supply will al- 
ways be fragile. 


Shamir and Ceaucescu 


Continued from page 10 

nial pleasant, even grandfatherly; 
it Is what he was and currently 
represents. No one wants to hear 
Shamir's, reiteration of a position 
that amounts to preference for tne 
status quo over a settlement 
necessarily Involving territorial 
compromise. 

So the Ceaucescu Invitation 
came as a breath of fresh and 
welcome air. At last, some foreign 
parts and talk of peace — If im- 
possible with Arabs, at least with a 
bona fide friend of the Arabs. 

Shamir's aideB present the Bu- . 
charest talks as the start of a 
Shamir diplomatic counter-, 
offensive, as Peres had his day 
with thB international conference 
diplomacy. 

It was Shames turn to promote 



By Ya'coub Ahmad 


The need 
for change 

• The Middle East conflict 
with Its various tragic 
aspects of ruthless Israeli 
occupation and gloomy ab- 
sence of progress towards 
resolving the Palestinian 
problem, la now completely 
overshadowed by the drama- 
tic developments in the Gulf 
region where the United 
Steles deployed the largest 
naval force In peace-time, 
allegedly to counter the Ira- 
nian threate of disrupting the 
flow of oil, but in effect to 
foil the Soviet Union's at- 
tempt to expand Its presence 
and influence In this strate- 
gic area. 

There is no end in sight yet 
for the frenzied deployment 
of forces, mines weeping op- 
erations and mines planting. 
This is happening at a time 
when the situation In the 
Middle East needs Inter- 
national attention because It 
la drifting rapidly Into a dan- 
gerous stalemate. 

Before the farce In the Gulf 
began, efforts to settle the 
Arab-lsraell conflict through 
an International peace con- 
ference were gaining In- 
creased momentum amidst 
growing International appro- 
val of the Idea. 

Thanks to strong lobbying 
In world capitals by His 
Majesty King Hussein and 
some other Arab officials, 
the International commun- 
ity came close to an unprece- 
dented consensus on ths 
need to convene the confer- 
ence before the end of tha 
year. Now the proposal Is 
scarcely mentioned, and aa it 
has always been the case, 
Israel le the main beneficiary. 


Israel Is no longer under 
any pressure to respond to 
international appeals to ap- 
prove the conference as 
means to settle the Middle 
East conflict. The United 
States and other western 
nations are too involved in 
the Gulf game to spare time 
for pondering over the Mid- 
dle East dilemma. 


his alternative route to peace — 
via a regional mini-conference or 
through direct, face-to-face nego- 
tiations. 

Now — like, Indeed, Ceaucescu 
— the Arabs are unlikely to quickly 
or readily abandon the Inter- 
national oonference formula. Their 
adherence to that formula, more 
or less agreed upon by the whole 
world, will probably outlast Sha- 
mir's premiership, even if he is re- 
elected next year. 

In a week or a month's time the 
. Bucharest visit will have been for- 
gotten. a small vanished ripple In a 
giant pond. It will have contributed 
nothing to the cause of Middle 
EbbI peace. As one of Shamir’s 
aideB candidly conceded, Buchar- 
est had brought Middle East 
peace "not one inch closer." 

From the Jerusalem Post. 


A quick drastic change lu 
needed to alter the equation 
and prevent the deadly stale- 
mate from taking shape. 
Arab countries directly In- 
volved In the conflict with Is- 
rael are tha most affected 
and the change should be in- 
troduced by them. 

In this respect, efforts to 
settle the dispute between 
Iraq and Syria should be 
maintained and stepped up 
until they succeed in bring- 
ing about reconciliation. For 
such reconciliation would ex- 
pedite an end to the Gulf war 
and constitute a major step 
towards restoring the ba- 
lance of power In the Middle 
East. 


*,k- 
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puzzles 


Cross words 


ACROSS 


1 Change original 

inhabitant's choice (11). 

9 Written accusation about 
artist being broad-minded 
(7). 

10 Refuse to perform gram- 
matical exercise (7). 

11 Brawling woman in the 
end bringing Turkish 
officer to book (9). 

12 Bird bringing roue to sad 
end (9). 

13 The devil at a critical 
point in time (4). 

14 Weapons of the German 
campanologists (10). 

16 Hermaphrodite animal set 
at liberty by boy (10). 


21 About to show support for 
rail (S). 

22 Belong by right in para- 
pet? (B). 

24 Attempts by Lawrence to 
seo Italian city (7 }l 
29 Turn by novice wins over- 
all acting award pertain- 
ing to kissing (7l 
26 Ways to put veil on high- 
wayman? (4-7). 


DOWN 

1 Watch-chain knight gave 
music-hall artiste (6,9). 

2 Part of water-rate in 
foreign land (5). 

3 Liberation in relative com- 
fort (7). 

4 He carefully checks car an 
hill (?). 

5 An event liable to occur 

( 6 ). 

6 Queen taking first royal 
swipe at actress (9,6). 

7 Part of printing-press done 

in silver-point? (6). 

8 Going beck to tote a letter 
(61 

19 Doctor getting right round 
continent without high- 
class food (8). 

18 Views dials outside model 

(81 
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!T ai ? s . 4n two moves, 
against any defence tby R. tv 
J jgwlSi, The Problemist 1989). 
The black king looks curiously 


17 School-books for lecturers 

L»n 

18 Child having to turn over 
to make progress (7). 

20 Cheerless attempt at vic- 
tory (6). 

23 Short summaiy of military 
headgear? (S). 9 
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Solution 


_ nngcMnnniian 

3r.Sr-, D Q n □ n o 
gnnagnn □□Hanno 

□ □□□□non 
nacpnaaaa □□□□□ 

□ Q □ 0 □ □ n 

□□□□□□□□□□ 
_ Lj q no 

□□□□□aaaaa □□□□ 
a □ □ □ □ no 
saana □□□□□□□an 
go □□□□□□ 
gagaaaa □□□□nan 

□ □□□□□□S3 

□□□□□□□aann 


there are tournamonts for 

ffiT£ 8 °l a11 ftWUWes. For fSfi 
details, phone Peter Hnd Rase 
Hannnn aft soo 0866. 

Chess solution 

p*r B "~ BZ or R2 t 2 

ri ra , “ e ‘, Br u B—Q3: 2 
Kt—Q8 mate. v ' 



ARIES — 21 March-19 April 

Sr is in ,he airi ^ e« 

TAURUS — 20 Aprll-20 May 

•health. Diet and exercise help you stay fit A business dL" 68 ^ 1 Yv 
and you would still show a profit. Y 35 deal «**«» 

GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

SSSSSS 

3F= a awsff -m saraS 

CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

S iiiar wi,h an opposi "“ «* 

LEO — 23 July-22 August 

a buaineSB n0W3 wi " work against you. Analyze 

there If vo U b ar« r«nri ? n9 h h °l w .L 0 ,ackle a prob,em Ca ah backup A 

sh™!J , nn? m fv l“ nd,d ab ° ut ,he need - * ou are in a parly mood, but 

ablv was nni mft»n'i n ? SS K Wl ^ i, pleasura lf 8 romance turns sour, it prob- 
d y was not meanl to be. Cheer up! Belter times lie just ahead. 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

return Fh? n S B VaCal i° n pl , ans 80 you wi “ not ba the hole when you 
S emotional needs ahead of your own this week. You 
S nm^K H 9 , ° ver ® competitor. Be deplomalic and your requests 
one KPSStiS h0nPured - Put airline tickets in 8 58,0 Pi*™. Conquer 
are concerned 8 Bnd y ° U w enjoy 8niooth sorting where your finances 

'LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 

«n»n^an!fi m0Sl °* whal is 9° m 9 on around you this week. Do not IP 
EZfttSl 9 /° W °J° bi0 on8S - Extend olive branch. Think twice 
teiShfiS?T2 Si U ° n ,ba 1 town - Mate deserves a break. Take the whole 
Harwell, 1° d „ ner - * P'easure trip brings you special benetila — pa- 
pick up eve°™check ^ ana98 your travel funds with special care. Do noi 

SCORPIO — 23 October-21 November 

von X Van? yo , U u r80lf wltb atJ fhonty and everything will fall into place lor 
Othfir^fnH^ ? t i. 8IH8m fof llfa soara *hen a relationship proveB risen., 
evervnoif mnn^^ 0 / 8 i^ u lBad ■ S8t 8 B°° d example. Your charisma has 
tQ *]? lp y ° u - 00 not Q Bt carried away with your power. 
sSlf.mn^n!^? ou * ddors hiking, gardening or participating in sports 
provemenl activities enjoy highly favourable influences. 

SAGITTARIUS 22 November-21 December 

mn T il B ii in p, f« n,y ao,ivlty wherever your travels take you. Make the 
asafata nce. Group goals are achieved. You receive 
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king of & 


U January- 18 February 

*ss with pleasure. A big money deal could fall lhro8 £?' 
rour hands. Music brings new pleasure into your iis 
onger with each passing day. Showing off or acting 
off your companions and could upset your weekem 
relationship survives a dispute. Short trips are Mi‘ B 
)l. Call home frequently. . 

February-20 March 

Ight answers this week and can expect the phw**® 
supportive ol a child's aims A neighbour's untrienoy 
ap your distance lor now You gel what you na« 
iruat your instincts and a business deal will go « 
yourself more interested in power than money- 501 
alliances flourish. 



Telephone: 664 153/4 

Telex: 21392 MEDIA JO 



museums 


Wklore Museum: Jewelry end coa- 
met 100 years old. Also mosaics 

■ 6 

. j,. Archaeological Museum: Has 
^fMllant colleclion ol the anllquItiBB 

SSfirjSri w 0ala f° tacle ' Hlll> 

ftiSRoJ* 900 a.m.-6.00p.m. IFrl- 
official hilldays 10.00 a.m. to 
4Mpm.) Closed Tuesday a. 

Jordan National Gallery: ConWnaa 
r^non ol paintings, ceramics, and 
KJtures by coniemporary Islamic art- 
X (rorn most ol the Muslim countries 
JS a collection of paintings by 19th 
rSliy orientalist arllais. MuntazaK 
■ihai Luw&bdeh. Opening hours: 10.00 
□ m - 1.30 p m- and 3.00 p m. - 6.00 
pin Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 630128. 

Martyr's Memorial (Military Muatum): 
Collection ol military memorabilia dating 
liom me Arab Revolt ol 1916. Sports 
(v, Amman. Opening hours 0.00 
am-400 p.m Dosed Saturdays. Tel. 
664240 . 


CHURCHES 


SI. Joseph Church (Roman Catholic) 
jabai Amman. Tel. B24690. 

Church ol the Annunciation (Roman 
Cailufc Jabai Luwelbdah, Tel. 637440. 

Da li Salle Church (Roman Catholic ) 
Jabai Hussein, Tel. 661767. 

Tarrisanta Church (Roman Catholic), 
jabai Luweibdeh, mass In Italian langu- 
age, meet every Saturday at 6:30 p.m. 
Tel. 622368 

Church of the Annunciation (Greek 
Orthodox) AbdaB, Tel. 623641. 

Anglican Church (Church ol the 
Redeemer) Jabai Amman, Tel. 626383 

Armenian Catholic Church ABhrafleh, 
TO. 771331. 

Armenlna Orthodox Church Ashrafleh, 
Tel 776261. 

SL Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
Ashrstleh, Tel. 771761. 

Amman International Church Inter- 
denomlnellonel): meets at Southern 
Baptist School in Shmelaanl. Tel. 
677634. 

Evinflflllcal Lutheran Church Jabai 
Amman, Bth Circle. [Rev. N. Bmlr), Tel. 
BI '2o5, 


diary 


CALENDAR 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


Films 

The American Centre features the film ‘The Best of 
Times' Thursday 3 September, starring Robin Will- 
iams and Kurt Russell, and directed by Roger Spot- 
tiswoode. 


A play entitled ‘The Doctor' (in Arabic) iB being per- 
formed at the Royal Cultural Centre. The play starts 
at 8 pm and runs dally until Saturday 29 August. 

Exhibitions 

A variety of art work by the Music and Fine Arts 


Centre is being displayed at the Royal Cultural Cen- 
tre. 

The plastic art exhibition by Mohammed Al-Keswani 
at the Housing Bank Gallery runs until 15 Septem- 
ber. 

Friends of Archaeology 

The Friends of Archaeology have a trip to Ihe newly 
discovered church with a finely preserved mosaic 
at Ayoun Mousa near Mt Nebo. Departure is 8.30 
am from the Amra Hotel on Friday 28 August. Bring 
a picnic lunch. 


Algeria 

Aregentina — 

Buenos Aires — 

Australia 

Adelaide — 

Brisbane ■ 

Canberra — 

Mdboume — 

Perth 

Sydney 

Austria . — — — — ... - 

Vienna 

Bahrain — 

Belgium 

Antwerp — 

Brussels ... 

Brazil — 

Rio de Janeiro 

Brasilia 

Bulgaria — 

Sofia 

Canada — — — 

Ottawa 

Chile 

Santiago 

Cyprus 

Nicosia — - 

Czechoslovakia 

Prague — — ~ 


61 

6 

7 

62 

3 

9 

2 

43 

222 

973 

32 

3 

2 

55 

— 21 

61 

359 

2 

1 

613 

66 

2 

357 

21 

— 42 

— 2 


DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS Airline companies 


SB** — 84127172 

A»b Republic of Yemen 9423s 1/2 
Australian 1 673246/7 

Awjdan 644636 

Austrian Embassy/ commercial 

5ft" 674750/674862 

BSP — 664 1 48 

Ki? n 642169/642183 

gSK£ n 638386 

cS£" — »«”“ 

Ofixus Honorary Consulate 642653 

H^ OVakl0n 666106/6 

wnlih Consulate General 622324 
nnish Consulate (Visas) 623443 

841273/4 

641361 

wmanD.R 819361/2 




Arab Air Cargo “ 674 2!]r?5 

MSlcr e 66056 V867626 

A!!LarlSa“-_B56377/J|1799 

Alitalia - 825X03 

AilSloan Airline M906B 

Arab Wings 894484 

Austrian Airline 6373BO/067O28 

Balkan Airlines |!5S?o 

British Airways 641430 

British Caledonian 

Arlwaya l 

Cethay Pacific 624363 

' Chinese Airlines 6373BO/6fi702a 


Hungarian 

ndlan 

lnql 


Jspansae _ 
Jugoslavian 
Kfjwam 

Libyan 

Lebanese « 
[foroccan > 


641361 

819351/2 

672331 

674916 

637262 

639331/2 

638186 

642486/7 

666107 

675136/8 

666118 

641381 

— ■ — 641481/2 
637967/625165 
67691 1 


Egypt Air 

Emlfal B. Alrllna. <[ „ 1a1 , a7a321 

fliifAIr 00300B/6S3013 

M7/SSSS 

Iraqi Always «26696/ 6aa; »8 

JaaanAlrUn. . |30B79 

Korean Airilnaa _ 678624/«e2236 

sawsr=iffig 

Lufthansa 64 130 6 

M.l.y.l.n Airline M9575/663 „ 6 

u c 4 636 104 

Olympic-- 630126/638433 

PI A 626981 

Philippine Airlines ® J2JS5 

Polish Airlines — -.**5554 

Qantas 641430 / a!511i 

Royal Jordanian 682141 

Roma nia Airlin es 6 g 73B0/eB 702B 

Sebena Belg ian Alriines a 75B8B-9 
Saudla 639333 

S^^l^rlln« 04649/637195 

Singapore Alriln« 67ei77/e7610e 

Sudan Airlines 662111 

Swiss Air (G-S-A^ B42943/B419 o 6 

SwlBBAIr — 5*2147 

?Si"i™.yr=ri04M9/«37l2l 
Trans Mediterranean 
Trans World At,llnfl 62 3 43 o/e226a4 
622324/9 

Turkish Airlines 0B01O2/6B911 2 

Yemenla-Yemen Akwaya —628178 
Yugoslav Airlines 6049H 


630011 


tora?K B37W 'e76911 

Qatar . — 637 153 

Romanian •’ 1 ■— 644331/2 

Ssiidl Arahron — ' 663161 

8outh C 814164 

8pan|,h 660745/6 

8 ^»n»aa‘^ 622140 

gfSh J~~— 644251/2 

689177/9 

Syrian 644416 

Tuifr j: — 674307/8 

J S3 Kingdom™ 1 *® 644389 

UNDP 666191 

UNRwr^T- 668171/7 

k^c===^ 88 ®i». 4 ' 8 




671630 

629571 

645312 


IDD CODES 

Dial 00 for IDD access lines 


Denmark — 45 

Copenhagen (Inner) 1 

Compsnhsgen (outer) 2 

Ecuador — 893 

Quito 2 

■fi.-==?l2 

Eire 353 

Dublin 1 

Cork — 21 

Finland 358 

Helsinki — 90 

France 33 

Paris — — - 1 

Germany W(FRG) 49 

Bonn 28B 

Greece — 30 

AlhenB/PIraeua 1 

India 91 0< „ 

Banglore 812 

Naw Delhi — — 11 

Bombay — 22 

And all cities with area codea bann- 
ing with 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 & 6. 

Indonesia 62 _ _ 


Indonesia 

Jakarta 

Italy 

Rome — — 

Iraq 

Baghdad 

Japan _ — 

Tokyo 

Kenya 

Nairobi — 

Kuwait 

Korea 

Seoul 

Libya - 

Tripoli 

Malaysia 

Kuala Lumpur 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

Morocco 

Fez — 

Rabat 

Netherlands — 

Amsterdam - — — 

Rotterdam 

North Yemen 

AIBeyda 

Kodaldah 


Tunisia 216 

Tunis 1 

Turkey 90 

Ankara 41 

Istanbul 1 

UAE 97 1 

Abu Dhabi 4 

Atman 6 

Al Ain 3 

Dubai -4 

Fujairah 70 

Ghyalhl 62 

Rasal Khalmah 77 

Sharjah — 8 

UmmAIQuwaln — —6 

Western Area tJebel) 

Dhana, Ruwais) 52 

UK A4 

London — — 1 

Uruguay — 696 

Monterldao •• 2 

USA 1 

New York 212/718 

Washington 202 

Venezuela — 58 

Caracas — — — — 2 

Yugoslavia 38 

Belgrade — — — 1 1 


984 

1 

3 Important numbers 

* 0R5 ^ ^ 1 

82 emergencies 

— 2 

218 Amman governorata 891228 

— 21 Amman Civil Defence 198,199 

60 Civil Defence Irbld 

3 271293.273131 

52 Civil Defence Quwelsmeh 

6 1 1 - — 770733 

212 Civil Defence D air Alla -— - 67308 

6 Ambulance — J93- 776111 

7 Amman downtown tiro brldgade 

_ — 31 _ _ . . loo 

20 nrBt aW 630341 

10 Blood Bank II? *9? 

— 967 Civil Defence rescue 081111 

... — 8 Fire headquarters 622090-3 

— — — — a Police rescue 

192.021111,637777 

Police headquarters -63914 1 

Traffic police - — — — — — 896390/1 

Electric Power Co. 

636381/4, 624861 

Municipal water complaints^ ^ R/R 

QueenAlla I nil. Airport 
, (08)83330/60 

HOSPITALS 

Hueseln Medical Centre 

Khqll d l M .t.rnlty, J. Amn. /e 

Aklleh Malemlly, J. Aran. 

. - 642441/2 

Jabai Amman Maternity — 824382 

Malhaa, J. Amman 830140 

Palestine, 8hmelaanl 684171/4 

Shmelsanl Hoapltal 869131 

University Hospital -845345 

A AI-MuaBhor Hospital — --_667227/9 

3 The Islamic, Abdall 

— — ■ ■ 2 Al-Ahll, Abdall 864 184/8 

9 Italian, Al-Muha|raen 777101/3 

' Al-B .ehlr, J. fl.k r.flqh 

~ — ■“ a Army. Marka — 091611/16 

1 QueenAlla Hoapltal 

31 Z 62 Amal Hospital 674156 

2 ~...n — 71 

— 64 . ^ GENERAL 

249 - 1 1 Jordan Television -773 1 1 / 1 1 

_ 46 Radio Jordan 774 21II2? 

; — " 8 MlnlBtryol Tourism 642311 

1 963 Hotelcomplalnts 680412 

; 11 I price complaints «81 178 

**"'» ■ Telephone Information 12 

Jordan and Middle fast calls — — 10 

Overseas calls — JJ 

Repair service — — 1 ' 


31 

20 

10 

967 

8 

3 



Asuncion — — 

Peru 

Lima — 

Philippines 

Manila 

Poland 

Warsaw 

Qatar 

Romanis 

Saudi ArabiB 

Al- Khobar 

Al-Madlna — 

Dammam — — 

Jeddah 

Mecca 

Riyadh 

Spain 

Barcelona — 

Madrid — 

Marbella 

Majorca 

Sri Lanka 

Colombo 

Sudan 

Khartoum 

Sweden — - 

Stockholm 

Syria — 

Damascus - — — — 

Taiwan 

Taipei — 

Thailand 

Bangkok 


_ 51 
14 

— 83 

_2 

48 

22 

_ 074 

_ 400 
_ 968 

3 

4 

3 

- 2 

2 

3 

ZZZIZZ *62 

71 

94 

^249 

11 

46 

8 

963 

11 

- 006 
2 


861026/7 
.. 644371 
641520 
636147/a 
. _ 637009 
... 641993 
. 644203 
. 824049 

. 639777 
.665195 
667161/6 
. . 64 1793 
. 664261 


Royal Culture Cenli* 

Tol. 

American Centro - 
American Centre Library 
British Council 
French Cultural Centre . 
Goethe Institute ... 
Soviet Cultural Centra .. - 
Spanish Cultural Centre 
Turkish Cultural Centre 
HayaArlaCenlre 
Hussein Youth City 

Y.W.C.A 

Y.W.M.A 

Amman Municipal Library 

Uni*, of Jordan Library 

Cinemas 

Concord 

Rainbow - 

Opera - 

Plaza 

Raghdan 

Al- Hussain . . - - 

Zahran 

Beaman . _ . - - - 

Sports Clubs 

Al Hussein Sports 

City - 

Orthodox Club 

Royal Automobile 
Club . 


Royal 8hoollng Club 736572 
Royal Chase Club 6737 13 
Royal Racing Club 09-S01233 


. 63711! 
. B4355S 


677420 

626155 

675573 

677420 

622196 

022117 

623171 

630126 


667161 

610491 


HOTELS 


Amman 

Holiday Inn 

Marriott 

Regency 

Jerusalem .. 

intercontinental ... 

Ambassador — 

Commodore 

Middle East 

Grand Palace — __ - - 

Tyche — — — 

International 

San Rock 

Alla Gateway 

Amra — 

Plaza 


Aqaba 


Holiday Inn — 

Al-Menar 

Al-Cazar 

Coral Beach 

Aquamarine 

Aqaba — — 


— 663100 

— 660100 
880000 

— 666094 

841361 

... 665186 

— 685181 
_ 667150 

— 601121 

— 861114 

— 841712 
-- 813801 

(08)61000 

— 616071 
— 674111 


2428 

4341 

4131 

3521 

4333 

2066 




608889 

kada — 

666161/866153 

315455 


. 813564 


- 639197/6 


616792 


. - 605601 


872424 


- 639861 

Ai.Said 

... 067439 

At- Samar — 

Satellte 

_ -7717Q7 
626767/621471 
604904 

1 Tlnar _ _ 671931 1 


673312 

1 Tumi ... .666121/9 1 

Al-Waha ■ 

Abu Dagga 

Amin Jarrar (Avia) 

674106 

644842/644906 

070496 

866327 

Arabian 

AvIb- J arrar 

641380 

08/51021-61071 

09/802210 

Budget — — 

673312 

__ 604239 

De'&B 

Dlrenl 

669970 

660601 

Eurapcar — — - - 

Europcar 

Eurapcar 

Europcar 

General Sarvlcoa 

Gulf — 

Inter Rent 

601360/60 

801360 

816071 

839197 

674100 

860902 

. 669376/669398 


Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) 

Arab countries $ 60 
Europe and Africa S 90 
US, Japan & others $ 130 

All Wales include First Class Mail. 
Sand drafts to The Star, P.O. Box 
661, Amman - Jordan. 
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comics 
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Mutants an the Bounty 


Early archaeologists 


JK’ .m. 

-■ 1 -4 


Kangaroo nerds 


THE FAR SIDE 


By GARY LARSON 



Seconds later, Mrs. Norton was covered with Ink. 


DouglMI ... Ybur ihoulders aren't hunched!" 


Prut a,Ttfe,n 



“Louis ... phonecaw. 


It «ghl here; Where’d It go, for crying out 
toud? Stupid fur. ... | know— Ohl Therel Therel 
That, my friends, is my wildebeest scar.” 

*?->■ fTHE UERUSALEM STAR : ~T ' • • ■ ? 



C mH r ^ e, . l0n9 to?* 016 you mature, 
most of you Will be © 0100 .“ ' 


"Just a word of warning, Myron - If Y® u 
miss, I'm cornin’ after your big hazel. 


L«! 




Channel- 2, 
from 

29 August - 4 
September 

French 

Programmes 

Saturday 

• 06-00 Bleu Outre - Mer: A 
documentary programme about 
New Calldonla Island. 

• 07:00 News In French. 

• 07:15 French Varieties. 

Sunday 


• 05:00 "Le Sang Des 
Atrldea": Telefilm directed by : 
Sam Itzkovltch and Michel Le- 
brun, starring: Jacques 

Spie8ser and Eva Swann. 

* 07:00 News In French. 

* 07:15 Le Monde Selon 
Georges: A documentary ma- 
gazine. 



Your ([channel 
TV guide. 2 





Monday 



* 06:00 Rue Charnot, Eps. 
18: Dram a serie. 

* 06:00 La Cuaine Du 
Monde: A programme featuring 
the Hong Kong cuslne. 

* 07:00 News In French. 

* 07:15 The Weekly sports 
Magazine. 


Gone to Texas on Thursday at 9:10 


07:16 French Varieties. 


Friday 


“Charles In Charge". 

* 09:10 "Broken Rainbow" 

* 10:20 Hunter, "Rich Girl". 

* 11:00 Are You Being 
Served. 


Tuesday 


* 05:45 Imbarquement Im- 
mmediate: Varieties. 

* 07:00 News In French. 

* 07:16 Les. Anlmaux Du 
Monde: A documentary pro- 
gramme about birds. 


Wednesday 


* 06:00 Le Veto, eps-5: A 
drama aerie. 

* 07:100 News In French. 

' 07:15 Ajourd'Hul En Jorda- 
nle: A local programme pro- 
duced by Saleh Madi. 

Thursday 

* 06:00 Rue Carnot, eps. 19 
A drama serie. 

* _ 06:30 “Le Fa.stlval De 
Jazz : A varieties programme. 


• 06:30 "Les 5 Derlners 
Minutes": A detective film, 
directed by Claude Laursais 
Starring: Jacques Debary and 
Marc Eyrand. 


07:00 News In French. 
07:15 French Varieties. 

English 

Programmes 


Saturday 


• 08:30 Together We 

Stand. 

* 09:00 Saturday Variety 
Show. 

• 10:20 Feature Film- "The 
Gontender". 


Sunday 


Monday 


* 08:30 “Alio,’ Allol ep.2. A 
small cafe In Occupied France 
is the unlikely setting for a 
comedy which follows the fran- 
tic attempts of Rene, the cafe 
proprietor, to stay In favour 
with the local German officers, 
while being dragged Into sabot- 
age activities the Resistance. 

* 09:10 Mussolini, last opl- 


* 10:20 Bird Of Prey, epi- 
sode 3, "Process Priority." : In 
an attempt to interest the 
press in the case Henry con- 
tacts financial Journalist, Ro- 
chelle, a past source of Infor- 
mation for his computer fraud 
project. At first sceptical. Ro- 
chelle checks out the bedsit 
and arrives in time to witness 
the removal of the bodies of 
Vine and Chambers, super- 
vised by Bridgnorth. As she be- 

■ ■ _ nllu rWlfQA.iD in 


* 09:10 Ohara. 

* 10:20 New Mandela. A 
quarter of a century ago in the 
bloody aftermath of the shar- 
peville massacre, Nelson Rollh- 
lahla Mandela was arrested, 
tried and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. Though still In jail 
his visionary struggle has since 
grown to a worldwide cre- 
scendo of prote et . Now TV 
present the first ever screen 
dramatization of the lives of, 
Nelson and Winnie Mandela. 

A film of many dimensions, 
Mandela Is a love story, one of 
enduring strength drawn from 
the astonishing bond between 
two people, both imprisoned for 
their beliefs. 

It Is one of a yearning for jus- 
tice and freedom not only of 


black south Africans but of all 
peoples fighting injustice 
worldwide. 

And with poignant reminders 
of the razing of shanty towns, 
of Sharpe vi lie, of the slaughter 
of children and students six- 
teen years later in Soweto, it is 
a film of the horrors of State 
violence and personal tragedy 
engendered by such yearning. 

•| have fought against white 
domination and I have fought 
againsi black domination. I 1 
have cherished the ideal ol a | 
democratic and free society in 
which all persons live together 
ji in harmony and equal oppor- 
tunity. It i3 an ideal which l 
hope to live for and to achieve 
but if needs by. it is an Ideal for 
which l am prepared to die. 
'Nelson Mandela' Starring 
Danny Glover and Alfre Woo- 
dard. 

Wednesday 

* 08:30 Don't Wait Up. 

• 09:10 The Silk Road. 

■'Journey into Music — South 
through the Tian Shan Moun- 
tains": The main route along 
the southern foot of Tian Shan, 
is also the path through which 
we can solve questions regard- 
ing the roots of Japanese folk 
music. Thl9 region was where 
the city guards office was lo- 
cated during the Han period, 
and where many Buddhist tem- 
ples flourished. Also, music and 
dance were very popular and 
are said to have had much in- 
fluence on Japanese traditional 
music.- 

* 10:20 Best Seller. 

a Thursday 

16 

,r- * 08:30 "Kate & Allis' . 

h- * 09:10 “Gone to Texas" 

!?: part 2 

ail * 10:20 Feature Rim. "Uncle 

ce Tom's Cabin": Bmce Dern, 

e- Phylicla Reahad (The Cosby 

TV ’Show) and Avery Brooks 

an (Spenser for Hire) star in this 

of, heart- felt adaptation of Harriet 

Beecher Stowe's classic. 

$ Friday 

3m * 08:30 Bill Cosby Show. 

| 9n 

lor * 09:10 Fajcon Crest. 

* 10:20 Inside Story, episode 
3. 

Jfi. 

of • 11:10 Open All Hours. 


The Most Popular Records 


08:30 Comedy Series. 


VlbtTU Wj ui 'vi ■■ - — . 

nine to probe city contacts In 
preparation for her articles, 
Henry follows up Jardlne s fin- 


Be smart! 

Advertise in . 

3*tus(alrm ^>tar 

and get a full 
week for your money— •• 


nenry - 

andai association with an 
escort agency revealed in Ri- 
chardsons dossier. The patro- 
nesa. "Aunt Julia", Is preparing 
to leave the country in a hurry. 
She confirms that the Italian 
gunmen are attar Heniy ana 
provides him with further de- 
tails of Jardine’s background 
and future movements. 

• 11:10 The Love Boat. 

Tuesday 

• 08:30 Double Trouble. 


In US 

1. La Bamba — Los Lobos 

2. Who’s That Girl — 
Madonna 

3. Don’t Mean Nothing — 
Richard Marx 

4. Luka — Suzanne Vega 

6. Only In My Drefns — 
Debbie Gibson ^ 

6. i Just Can’t Stop Loving 
You — Michael Jackson 

7. Rock Steady — The 
Whispers 

8. Didn't We Almost Have 
It All — Whitney Houston 

9. It s Not Over — Starship 

10. Can't We Try — Dan 
Hill 


In UK 

1. 1 Just Can't Stop Loving 
You — Michael Jackson 

2. True Faith — New Order 

3. La Bamba — Los Lobos 

4. Call Me — Spagna 

6. Animal — Del Leppard 

6. Never Gonna Give You 
Up — Rick Astley 

7. Roadblock — Stock 
Aitken Waterman 

8. Alone — Heart 

9. Who's That Girl — 
Madonna 

10. What Have I Done To 
Deserve This — Pet Shop 
Boys with Dusty Springfield 









